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Your Team Will Respond 


Girls’ 
— Jniforms 


As shown, all-wool wor- 
sted knit jersey in al- 
most any combination 
of two colors, bloomers, 
stockings either solid col- 
ors or with stripes, at 
team wholesale prices 
of less than $6 (and up) 
the complete uniform. 
Uniforms with middy 
blouses even lower. 














to This Big Help 


Clothes may not make the man. 
A uniform does not make the athlete. 


But good basketball uniforms do stimulate the 
Old Man Psychology 
Basketball 


team to deliver its best. 
why. And 
Coaches know why. 


knows successful 


You are sure of these things in Horace Part- 
ridge uniforms: Quality—Freedom of Move- 
ment—Neatness—and that indefinable some- 
thing that makes a uniform snappy and 
conspicuous, without being “‘loud” or gaudy. 


You can get this kind of uniforms at prices 
friendly to your pocketbook. You can get them 
on time—our dependable delivery service will 
see to that. 
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If you are west of the heavy line, 
address us at Cleveland, if east of 
the heavy line, at Boston. 





Men’s and Boys’ 
——_——Uniforms ———. 


All-wool worsted jersey 
as shown or in choice of 
other styles, pants in- 
cluding side and bottom 
stripes, supporter, knee 
pads, stockings, at team 
wholesale prices of about 
$6 to $10 the complete 
uniform. Other grades 
even lower. 














HAVE YOU SEEN 
No. 112 CATALOG 
— BASKETBALL, 
TRACK AND 
OTHER SPORTS? 


Copy gladly mailed 
on request 











CLEVELAND, O. 
205 St. Clair Ave., E. 


Horace Partridge Co. 


“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT” 
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1847 49 Franklin St. 
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WHOLESALE 
PRICES TO 
ATHLETIC 
DIRECTORS 
Please mention 
your position when 
writing us. 
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Basketball Play Contest 


AST month the JOURNAL announced that it would 
pay a cash prize of five dollars for each football 
play submitted by a coach and that was accepted by 
the editor. A large number of coaches sent in very 
interesting plays. We believe that these plays, which 
are presented in the November JOURNAL, will be of 
interest to other coaches, and we only regret that we 
could not use al] of the plays submitted. 


For the December number the JOURNAL wishes to 
announce that it will offer a similar prize for suc- 
cessful basketball plays and formations. For any 
formation or play that is accepted we will remit five 
dollars per diagram. All offerings should be sent to 
the JOURNAL office not later than November 10th. 





History of Technical Knowledge 


:¥ HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL is a record of development 
in athletic technique, strategy and administra- 
tion. It does not aim to publish athletic news such as 
accounts of games as viewed by the spectator. This 
field is amply covered by the newspapers and by other 
magazines. The general public, however, is not in- 
terested in detailed discussions of the technique of 
the game as are the coaches. THE ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL is the only magazine that is devoted exclusively 
to this phase of athletics. The coaches who are 
interested in studying the development of technical 
athletics write us that they have found the JOURNAL 
helpful. 





A Request From the Circulation 
Department 


T this time of the year when the ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL mailing list is undergoing so many changes 
due to the fact that the coaches frequently move from 
one town to another or to a different address in the 
same town where they were last year, the JOURNAL 
circulation department has a great deal of trouble 
in locating all of the JOURNAL subscribers. Ninety- 
nine percent of the difficulty is due to the fact that 
the subscriber moves and does not send in notice of 
his change of address to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
office. When we do not know that the change has 
been made, of course the JOURNAL continues to go 
to the old address and since the post office will not 
forward second class mail the JOURNALS frequently 
are received by someone else. When a subscriber 
moves and fails to send in his new address very often 
he will, after failing to get one or two of his JOUR- 
NALS, write in complaining because the magazine 
has not reached him. In cases of this sort the sub- 
scriber alone is to blame. 


Since the ATHLETIC JOURNAL is sent to an increas- 
ingly large list of coaches and athletic directors nat- 
urally there are some mistakes in mailing. The 
JOURNAL subscribers, however, can help us reduce 
these mistakes to a very small minimum by writing 
their names and addresses distinctly and by remem- 
bering always to notify the JOURNAL office when 
changes of address occur. 


JOURNAL 
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ORW.E MEANWELL!S 
INTERCOLLEGIATE” 
(1925 MODEL) 
HORSE-SHOE GRIP ED6E 
PIVOT TREAD 















ORTHOPAEDIC 
> HEEL ' £ 





CUSHION HEEL 
SPECIAL DESIGN 






The Shoe for Your Team 


When your teams go on the floor, send them out with every chance 
you can control in their favor. Shoes help. There are six reasons 
why teams win in Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate. 










1. Quick Pivoting—The sole has been 
built up just under the joint at the base 
of the big toe. This Pilot Tread makes 
it easy to pivot quickly on these soles 
that grip the floor. 


4. Long Wear—The whole shoe has a 
double foxing reinforcement. The toe 
has a stubber guard, six layers of rub- 
ber and fabric to protect players who 
drag their toes when shooting. 


2. Cushion Protection—A sponge rubber 5. Perfect Fit—The forepart of the shoe 













cushioned heel seat is secured under 
the non-heat insole. It prevents jar- 


ring, blisters, bruises and “pounded”. 


heels. 


Arch Support—The special design of 
the elongated orthopaedic heel protects 
and supports the arch at its weakest 
point. 







We have an interesting proposition 
for athletic coaches. Write for it. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


allows expansion of the foot. The nar- 
row heel fits snugly. The low instep 
puts the weight of the body where it 
should be—on the heel and ball of the 
foot—not on the toes. 


Light Weight—The whole shoe is light 
in weight, but strong enough and rug- 
ged enough to withstand hard practice 
purposes. 


SERVUS 


SPORT SHOES 
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October Football 


What Is the 1925 Style of Football Offense and Defense? 
The Following Is a Report of Some Important Games, 
Made by Men Who Know Football 


ILLINOIS-NEBRASKA 


HIS game was played October 

3rd on a heavy field. Nebraska 
won by taking advantage of 
Illinois’ mistakes. Early in the 
game Illinois attempted a lateral pass 
which was intercepted by a Nebraska 
back who ran for a touchdown. The 
seven points that Nebraska obtained 
in this manner decided the game. Late 
in the game Illinois forced to take 
chances, and this was good football, 
lost another touchdown to Nebraska. 


The Nebraska players conducted 
themselves in a manner that would 
have been pleasing to any coach. In 
their warming up work they showed 
plenty of dash but there were no signs 
of nervousness, Throughout the game 
the players displayed a nonchalant air 
of indifference but once the ball was 
put into play the men “snapped into 
it” with plenty of dash and spirit. 
They had the right mental attitude to 
a marked degree and this probably 
accounted in part for the fact that 


By James Ashmore 


they did not fumble once during the 


game. 

After Nebraska scored her first 
touchdown she proceeded in a busi- 
ness like way to hold the advantage 
that she had secured. While a few 
passes were made the quarterback re- 
lied largely on his kicker to keep the 
ball out of danger. 

Diagram I shows the formation 
that Nebraska used most frequently. 
From this,’ bucks off tackle and end 
runs were used. The weak side play 
was executed by having the last man 
in the tandem carry the ball preceded 
by the number two back as an inter- 
ferer. 


When Nebraska attempted a drop 
kick the ends played wide and at- 
tempted to block the defensive ends, 
Nebraska’s offense was simple and 
lacked deception. From this game it 
would appear that this team will not 
score much this year and will not al- 
low opponents to score much against 
her. 

When the Illinois players ran onto 


the field they gave the impression that 
here was a team going into a late 
season game. The team did not show 
the spirit that has characterized pre- 
vious Illinois teams. The team beat 
itself by fumbles and mistakes. The 
passing was sometimes poor and this 
caused some of the fumbles but not 
all of the fumbling was due to poor 
passing because a number of times 
the ball was dropped when the player 
was tackled. The new men in the line 
showed surprising defensive ability, 
but offensively the team was below 
standard. 

Illinois used a shift in which the 
line shifted in as the backs moved 
over. This was followed by a second 
shift of one back who moved oblique- 
ly backwards. The plays were run 
with an unbalanced line two men on 
one side of center and four on the 
other side. The Illinois formation was 
similar to the one favored by Nebras- 
ka. The team gained its most ground 
on a quick line opening play in which 
the front man of the tandem carried 




















P. & A. 


An exciting play in the Illinois-Nebraska game. Daly of Nebraska is here shown making a thirty-eight yard run for a touchdown. 








| 

A forward pass by Northwestern in the 

Chicago-Northwestern game, which was won 
by Chicago by two drop kicks. 





the ball between guard and center. 

Illinois kicked off from a point on 
the forty yard line about ten yards 
from the side line. The ball was 
kicked towards the center of the field. 
- One advantage of a kick of this kind 
is that if it should drop on the five 
yard line in front of the goal posts 
the players going down the center of 
the field would have a time advantage 
over a kick made from the forty yard 
line and equidistant from the side 
lines. (Note: Baylor used similar 
tactics in the Notre Dame game and 
Chicago in the Ohio game.) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Washington University coached by 
Bob Higgins, the old Penn State play- 
er, is using a modified Penn State 
style of football this year. Most of 
the plays start from the shift as 
shown in diagram II. All of the plays 
from this formation (diagram III) 
start with a direct pass from center. 
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Number four who does not move in 
the shift bucks the center while the 
other three backs fake a run toward 
the long side. The rear back also 
carried the ball over tackle with one 
and two leading, and off tackle with 
two and three taking the end and one 
blocking the tackle. Number three 
bucked straight into the line led by 
one and two and four faked a run to 
the long side. One of Higgins’ plays is 
a criss-cross in which the ball is pass- 
ed to four who gives it to three. The 
latter carries it around the short side 
led by one and two and a guard from 
the long side. The sequence to the 
criss-cross is a fake criss-cross in 
which four goes back into the center 
of the line. 

Washington’s best pass is made by 
four who runs to one side. In this 
the ends go straight down the field 
and fan to the outside and the backs 
one and two run down to the side on 
the long side of the line. 

The Washington team uses the cup 
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defense and on passes the zone 


defense. 
THE ARMY 

West Point year after year plays 
conservative football and yet the 
Army coaches do not hesitate to try 
innovations. Some of the methods be- 
ing used by the service team may be 
interesting to the coaches. Diagram 
IV shows the army formation when 
receiving the kick-off and diagram V 
is a punt formation. When using this 
formation the kick is gotten away 
quickly and the ends and center go 
down fast. 

West Point’s favorite formation is 
illustrated in diagram VI. From this 
the quarter sometimes carries the ball 
and the pass is executed by the rear 
back who runs to the right before 
passing. 


OKLAHOMA A. & M. 


The Oklahoma A. & M. team this 
year is running her plays quite 
largely from a punt formation. They 
do not use a shift but the men line 
up quickly when the punt formation 
is used. Diagram VII shows the 
punt formation. The backs close up 
are used on bucks and the rear back 
for runs, kicks and passes. When he 
passes it is from a stationary posi- 
tion. 

This team uses the cup defense 
with the backs in diamond formation 
and combines the man for man and 
the zone defense on passes. 


KANSAS AGGIES 


Charlie Bachman, the former Notre 
Dame player is not using a line shift 
this year. The team lines up as 
shown in diagram VIII. The quarter- 
back gives his signals from this posi- 
tion and then walks up behind the 
center. One of the men shouts “let’s 
go” and the players count keeping the 
cadence with their feet. When they 
have eounted a number (which is 
variable) the quarter starts counting 
and keeps the cadence by moving his 
arms and body in under the center. 
He also fakes out toward the side 
where the backs shift. He fakes in 
this manner from two to four times. 
The backs shift as shown in diagram 
IX. From this they send two or 
three over the center alone. When 
three bucks two passes in front of 
him faking a plunge over tackle. 
One and four help by carrying out the 
fake. Further, they run a play wide 
off tackle with two carrying the 
ball, three and four taking the end 
and one and the guard block the 
tackle. This play goes both outside 
and inside the defensive end depend- 
ing on how the latter plays. The 
offensive end on this play shifts out 
and tries to block the opposing tackle. 

The quarter back sometimes pulls a 
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quarter-back sneak, which is played 
without a backfield shift. On passes 
four fakes a run and the long end 
goes well down the field. One and 
two fan to the long side and the short 
side end delays and then goes straight 
down the field for about ten yards. 
The pass usually goes to this man. A 
line man is sent through to block the 
defensive half back on the short side 
before the pass is made. The passer 
runs to the right before passing. On 
defense this coach deviates from the 
cup system by having the ends wait 
on the line while the guards and 
tackles charge in fast. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Sam Willaman’s Ames team in the 
early games this year has been using 
the huddle shift with a fast line up 
and a quick get-away. In Behm he 
has one of the greatest backs in the 
game. This team favors the punt 
formation as pictured in diagram X. 
The quarter does not pass the ball to 
the other backs. For bucks the short 
backs carry the ball using quick line 
openings and hidden ball plays. On 
wide runs the guard runs in the in- 
terference. On short passes the ball 
is passed on the run and on long 
passes the thrower stands and looks 
them over. 

On defense Ames employs the cup 
style and the men charge in fast. The 
backs are in diamond formatidn ex- 
cept when within the thirty yard zone 
when they use the box formation. On 
passes they play the man for man 
defense. 


OHIO-CHICAGO 


By Frank G. McCormick 


Chicago used a shift bringing two 
line men and the ends back a yard. 
Most of their plays, however, started 
from a balanced line with the backs in 
a box formation as shown in diagram 
XI. In this play A starts in motion 
before the ball is passed. B receives 
the ball on a direct pass from center 
and then drives through the line fol- 
lowing the close-up back. This is a 
powerful buck as executed by Chicago 
and usually nets a good gain. 

Diagram XII illustrates an end run 
as used by Chicago in the Ohio game. 
A is in motion before the ball is 
snapped and the ball goes to B who 
has the option of making an end run 
or cutting back inside or outside of 
tackle. The right guard comes out 
in this play and helps block the oppos- 
ing left tackle. 

Chicago used a lateral pass as 
shown in diagram XIII. A is in mo- 
tion, B receives the ball on a direct 
pass, carries it wide and then passes 
it back to A just before he is tackled 
by the opposing end or tackle. 

A forward pass of Chicayo’s is illus- 
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trated in diagram XIV. The team 
lines up with a punt formation, A be- 
ing twelve yards back. B starts down 
the field and then cuts out. C runs 
over into the territory back of the 
defensive right end, the pass going 
to B. 

Ohio runs most of her plays from a 
punt formation, shifting frequently to 
the positions indicated in diagram 
XV. A is Merick, who receives the 
ball and runs wide or cuts back, fol- 
lowing the interference made by the 
three backs, the left end and some- 
times assisted by one of the guards. 

One of Ohio’s effective line bucks 
was the one shown in diagram XVI. 
In this A receives the ball on a direct 
pass from center, starts off tackle and 
makes a direct pass to B who reverses 
and plunges through the center of the 
line. 

Diagram XVII. In Karow, Ohio 
has a splendid line bucker. From the 
position marked A on the punt for- 
mation after the shift he receives the 
ball on a direct pass and bucks either 
through the weak side or straight 
ahead. 

Diagram XVIII illustrates one of 
Ohio’s forward pass plays. In this 
B receives the ball and starts around 
the left side passing the ball back- 
ward to the left end C, who runs well 
back and then forward passes to the 
right end D, who goes straight for the 
defensive left half and then cuts out. 


MICHIGAN 


In the Michigan-Wisconsin game 
Michigan bucked effectively from a 
nine man line, used a variety of for- 
ward passes and featured off tackle 
drives. The plays usually started 
from a huddle shift. Diagram XIX 
illustrates the formation used by 
Coach Yost’s team on the first line up 
of the game after the kick-off. Michi- 
gan had made a good return on the 
kick-off and it was reasonable to ex- 
pect that she would punt. The for- 
mation used would help to carry out 
the deception. Friedman received the 
ball on a direct pass from center as 
though for a punt and then passed 
about fifteen yards over the line to 
Gregory who caught the ball back of 
the defensive right half and ran for 
a touch-down. The pass was high and 
thrown with considerable speed and 
splendid accuracy. The right tackle 
played from two to three yards wide 
from his guard and the right end 
about the same distance out from 
tackle. 

Diagram XX. On defense the Mich- 
igan line charged with great power 
and speed. The tackles were espe- 


cially aggressive and fast in getting 
into the opponent’s territory but the 
ends waited on the line. 
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The Shift Attack Versus the Set 


Formation 


The Coaches This Year Are Either Simplifying Their 

Shifts or Going Back to the Plan of Starting Their Plays 

From Set Formations. Rockne Uses a Back Field Shift 
But Seldom Shifts His Line Men 


UCH has been written about 
M the relative merit of the shift 

as compared to the set for- 
mation. 

Glen Warner, who has probably 
given to the game as many original 
ideas as any other coach I can think 
of, wrote recently a very fine article 
comparing the two. He first stated 
that he preferred the set formation 
because it gave the quarter-back a 
better chance to look over the defense, 
and by looking over the defense, he 
could be quite certain as to whether 
or not a play would or would not work. 
He said you could not do this in the 
case of the shift attack. He also said 
that the shift attack was designed 
mostly to overwhelm the tackle and 
that it was, in most cases, illegal as 
it involved gathering momentum. 

Now, Glen Warner has probably 
forgotten more football than I know 
but I have one contention—I still be- 


By K. K. Rockne 


lieve the shift attack is superior. It 
is not illegal if properly timed. I 
know of no coach who uses it to get 








A few years ago it was an 
unwritten law of football that 
a coach should not start his 
second team in a game. Many 
coaches did start their second 
teams and then when they 
found a supposedly weak op- 
ponent winning sent in the first 
string men only to find that 
these men also were not able to 
defeat the enemy. Rockne has 
proven that it is possible to hold 

’ his eleven best men out and 
play them in the second and 
fourth quarters. Our readers 
will be interested in what he 
has to say regarding the shift 
attack, 








momentum and in all cases I know of, 
coaches using the shift, used it almost 
entirely for deception. 

I will take up first the objections 
to the set formation. 

If the defensive tackles, center and 
full-back all keep moving around after 
the quarter-back calls his numbers, 
this same quarter-back will have to do 
a lot of guessing as to where to expect 
to find these four men. Furthermore, 
the entire defensive team has a long 
time to look over the different backs 
in the set formation and, uncon- 
sciously probably, at least one of these 
will “point” or tip off the play. Of 
course, teams are coached to guard 
against this but even the best of our 
players point if given the opportunity. 

In the case of the shift attack—lI 
mean by this a team which shifts only 
the back field—the back field shifts 
rapidly and remains stationary for 








A Notre Dame back carrying the ball in the Notre Dame-Baylor game, played at South Bend, September 26th. 
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Wilson, the brilliant Army back, is here shown running with the ball in the Notre Dame- 
West Point game at the Yankee stadium. 


two full counts—then they are off 
again before the defensive team has 
had a chance to look them over for 
information. The defensive team can- 
not pick up any tipping signs, nor will 
they have time to see whether it is a 
V formation, Z, or square, and, if it is 
cleverly done, they cannot tell whether 
the quarter-back is going to handle 
the ball or not. 


The set formation coach, however, 
will argue that the shift is a blind 
offense because they cannot tell how 
the defense is going to shift against 
them. This may be true to a small 
extent but with a clever line in front 
of you carrying information to a 
clever quarter-back, the shift attack 
can be made into a definite proposi- 
tion. The offensive end can tip the 


quarterback as to where the defensive 
tackle is shifting; the offensive tackle 
can tell him how the defensive guards 
are shifting; while the offensive 
guards can tell him whether or not the 
defensive center is staying in or pull- 
ing out. If the defensive center pulls 
out they can tell under what ‘tactical 
situation he stays in and under what 
tactical situation he pulls out. The 
backs can tell the quarter whether or 
not the ends are coming in smashing, 
or playing square. 

Assimilating this information, the 
offensive quarter-back can get a pic- 
ture in his mind pretty definitely as 
to just where to find the defensive 
line. By keeping his eye on the sec- 
ondary and tertiary defense he gets 
the entire picture of the outlay of the 
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defensive team. So that by keeping 
the tactical situation in mind—the 
picture of how to expect to find the 
defensive players playing—he can 
choose with a certain definite assur- 
ance whether to execute a plunge, de- 
layed plunge, reverse, flank play, or 
forward pass. Since the shift is fast 
enough so that they cannot tell 
whether the offensive has a square, V, 
or Z formation, the defensive team is 
seriously handicapped. 

Furthermore, since the defensive 
line has to shift with the offensive 
line a little bit late, they are bound 
to be a little off balance—they are 
bound to leave gaps and they are 
bound to be caught napping some- 
where. 

Of course, the back field, in order 
to be able to use a shift attack, must 
be nimble, rhythmical and coordi- 
nately light on their feet. 

A coach who has a big plunging 
back-field which is clumsy and can- 
not shift with grace and ease is, of 
course, foolish to try to shift. He 
should use the set offense. 

I have talked to hundreds of coaches 
as to which they would rather meet, 
the set offense or the shift. Almost 
unanimously they have said that they 
would rather meet the set offense. 
This does not prove anything, though 
it does tend to throw weight on the 
side of the shift attack. 

Many coaches using the set offense 
have used it with remarkable success, 
probably with just as great success, 
if not greater, than those using the 
shift attack, which tend to prove just 
one thing—that on disputed points in 
football no one can afford to be dog- 
matic. Only the young, inexperienced 
coaches become deeply imbued with 
the distinct superiority of what they 
are using. 

Football is a great game—so big 
and complex that there are many dif- 
ferent ways of playing it. If you are 
using one method stick to it. 
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International Newsreel 


Trepnell of the Army intercepts a Notre Dame forward pass in the first quarter of the Army-Notre Dame game. 
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Contest Plays 


The Following Plays Have Been Successful on High 


by E. W. Treadwell, Coach of 

the Franklin High School team, 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. The for- 
mation is an unbalanced line with a 
box for the backs. The center passes 
the ball to number one who fakes to 
give it to four for a plunge over 
tackle. Number one then passes the 
ball to three who drives through the 
weak side. Three delays long enough 
to allow four to pass in front of him. 
Two starts with the ball and then 
blocks the opposing right end. The 
left end blocks the tackle out. 

Loyal P. Thomas of Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, submitted the play as shown 
in diagram II. The rear man on the 
tandem receives the ball on a direct 
pass and starts toward the weak side. 
The guard on the long side and the 
other three backs run wide as for an 
end run. The ball carrier cuts back 
if an opening is made for the play 
inside of the opposing right end. 
There is enough delay in the run to 
add deception. 

The third play as illustrated in 
diagram III was sent by S. A. McCall, 
Physical Director of the Falconer 
High School, Falconer, New York. 
The team uses a balanced line with a 
tandem formation behind the line. 
The ball comes direct to number two 
who uses a basketball pivot and fakes 
to pass to number one. If the right 
end on defense charges in fast four 
will need to block him out. Other- 
wise he can help on the opposing right 
tackle or block the secondary. The 
left end attempts to turn his tackle 
outside and three helps carry out the 
deception of the play. 

Norman W. Morgan of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, has contributed the 
play illustrated in diagram IV. He 
suggests that this play was perfected 


Pp LAY number one was submitted 
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School Fields This Year 


by C. W. Reynolds, present coach of 
Syracuse University. The play was 
used when Reynolds was coaching at 
Bucknell. This play is different from 





THE JOURNAL announced 
in the October number that it 
would pay five dollars each for 
every play which was submitted 
and accepted. The following 
ten plays are the ones which the 
editor has chosen. A _ large 
number of plays were submitted 
and many of them were very 
interesting. THE JOURNAL 
wishes to thank all who took 
part in the contest. 
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those usually seen on the football 
field and presents a number of inter- 
esting maneuvers. Eight and ten lead 
the play around right end and play- 
ers five, six and seven block the sec- 
ondary. Two, three and four block 
their line men and number one takes 
one step across the scrimmage line 
and then turns for a pass from nine, 
who, of course, must be five yards 
back of center. As soon as one has 
gotten the ball he passes back to 
eleven who has started toward the end 
when the ball was snapped by the 
center. The defensive end and tackle 
will probably be drawn in by their at- 
tempt to block nine. The defensive 
half will probably hesitate until he 
sees the pass made to number one 
when, of course, he will rush for the 
end. Number one after passing to 
eleven should keep the defensive half 
from following the play down the 
field. 

L. H. Brinkman of Stanley, Wis- 
consin, has an adaptation of the 
“Statue of Liberty” play which is 
interesting. (See diagram V.) The 
play starts from a punt formation and 
the number four back holds the ball 
as though going to pass. Instead the 
right end takes the ball out of his 
hand and then criss-crosses it to num- 
ber one who has delayed for a mo- 
ment and then run back to the left 
and then to the right. Three and 
four run interference for one. The 
play works after several passes have 
been made by four from this forma- 
tion. 

E. A. Thomas of Williamsburg, 
Kansas, submits the play shown in 
diagram VI. From the tandem be- 
hind an unbalanced line four receives 
the ball from center and criss-crosses 
to number one at the point indicated 
in the diagram. Number one runs to 
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the left then forward passes to the 
left end who has started down the field 
and then turned toward the side line. 
The right end blocks momentarily and 
then follows over behind the defensive 
full-back to take a pass from the 
center of the line in case this terri- 
tory is left unprotected. Number two 
and the guard protect the passer and 
number three blocks the defensive left 
end. The passer, the guard and num- 
ber two protect the pass. 


The scoring play as illustrated in 
diagram VII has been sent in by 
Lowell E. Smith of the Norcatur, 
Kansas, school. The backs line up in 
tandem formation behind a balanced 
line. When the ball is snapped the 
quarter back and right tackle move to 
the right as indicated. The line men 
with the exception of the two tackles 
block their men. The left tackle 
blocks the defensive full-back. The 
ball is passed directly from center to 
the left half who fakes a tackle smash 
but gives the ball to the right half 
back instead. The right half delays 
momentarily to receive the ball and 
then makes a wide run around the 
right end. The left half after passing 
the ball blocks in the line. The right 
tackle, quarter back, left half and full- 
back must all aid in the deception. 
The full-back blocks the defensive 
right end. 

Paul Marschalk of Madison, Min- 
nesota, suggests a pass in which the 
tackle has been uncovered as indicated 
in diagram VIII. The left end drops 
back to make the left tackle eligible 
and the back on the right side shifts 
into the line so that there will be 
seven men on the line of scrimmage. 
The two backs as indicated run to the 
right for interference and the passer 
who receives the ball from center runs 
to the right using deception enough, if 
possible, to draw the defensive full- 
back out of position. If successful the 
left tackle receives the ball over 
center. This play will work if the 
ball carrier can make an optional pass. 

The spread play as used by Norton 
Phillips of Romeo, Michigan, is 
shown in diagram IX. The original 
line-up is with a balanced line and a 
box formation behind it. On the first 
hep the ends shift out as on a punt 
formation and on the second hep the 
men take a position as indicated in 
the diagram. The backs, one, two 
and four run interference for three 
who receives the ball on a direct pass 
from center. In this diagram the left 
end who is not shown in the illustra- 
tion plays wide as on a punt forma- 
tion. 

O. Alexis suggests a play shown in 
diagram X. This is a double pass 
play in which the ball is passed to the 
left half who passes to the full-back 
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for a plunge over right tackle. The 
right half back blocks the opposing 
end and the quarter back either helps 
on the end or goes down for the 
secondary. 


Question: Our opponents used a 
two and four line with a tandem for- 
mation behind. When the line was 
unbalanced on the right side the right 
guard came out in the interference 
and the rear man in the tandem car- 
ried the ball to the right and then 
cut back over tackle or guard. What 
defense would you use to stop it? 


Answer: <A number of different 
methods of defense might be em- 
ployed depending upon the ability of 
your men and the strength of the 
offense. Try playing your center in 
front of the guard who comes out in 
the interference. Tell him to watch 
closely for a sign which will show 
when the guard is going to come out 
of the line and instruct him to charge 
through this opening as fast as he 
can. If he is a fast charging center 
he may be able to get the ball carrier 
from behind if he attempts to run 
around the end or to tackle him at the 
moment he cuts back if he reverses. 

Question: We are to play a team 
that has a line that is superior to 
ours and I rate them fully thirty per- 
cent stronger on the whole than 
my team. I do not feel that there is 
much chance for us to win from this 
team by playing straight football. 
Of course, I do not tell my team that 
they cannot win, but there is no use 
kidding myself. What would you 
suggest ? 


Answer: If you have some good 
passers and receivers you might at- 
tempt a forward pass game and try 
your luck. As a rule forward passes 
will not work against a team that 
has a superior line for the reason 
that the full-back and the seven men 
on the line of defense can stop line 
bucks and end runs, leaving the other 
three backs free to cover passes. 
However, with a spread formation 
and a good passing attack you might 
so surprise the opponents that you 
would upset the dope and take the 
game provided that the little God of 
Luck was with you. 

Question: In the game last week 
a receiver of a forward pass ran out 
of bounds and caught the ball out- 
side of the field of play. Of course, 
he was ineligible to catch the ball 
under these conditions. Should the 
referee rule that the ball hit an 
ineligible man and penalize accord- 
ingly? 

Answer: The rule regarding in- 
eligible men on passes applies to those 
who were ineligible when the ball was 
snapped from center and was not in- 
tended to cover the play as outlined. 
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Common Faults in Football 


The Ability of a Coach to Impart Instruction May Be 
Judged by Noting Whether His Players Commit 


4 NHE public judges the success 
of a football coach by his 
record for the season as it re- 

lates to games won and lost. That 

this is sometimes an unfair way of 
rating coaches will be admitted by all 
and yet perhaps over a period of years 
this is a good means of determining 
whether or not a coach is an able in- 
structor. Coaches and scouts often 
judge another coach’s ability by not- 
ing faulty playing on the part of the 
members of the team. On some of 
the finest teams in America some of 
the faults will be observed occasion- 
ally. However, on the best teams they 
are conspicuous for their absence. 

Some of these defects in playing 

technique that might be listed as com- 

mon faults are the following: 


Carrying the Ball 

Inexperienced runners very fre- 
quently run with the ball on the side 
next to the possible tacklers. This is 
a glaring fault and one that never 
escapes the attention of the critical 
public or old football men and scouts. 
In an intersectional game this year 
the writer saw a man who is rated 
high in his part of the country start 
for a run around his: right end with 
the ball under his left arm. Of course, 
he was not able to use the stiff arm 
and consequently was more easily 
tackled than he should have been. 


Tackling 

The best coaches insist on good 
tackling and there is no part of the 
game that shows up faulty coaching 
so much as the tackling. If the de- 
fensive men are easily stiff armed, if 
they are constantly fooled by an 
average runner’s change of pace or 
side-step, if they tackle high or try 
to bring down the opponents with 
their arms instead of by hitting them 
with their shoulders the coach’s repu- 
tation suffers. Line men cannot 
always tackle opposing backs low on 
line bucks but there is seldom if ever 
an excuse for a defensive back in the 
open attempting to bring down an 
opponent by tackling him above the 
hips. 

Blocking 

It is a truism that a football team 

that can block can advance the ball. 


Common Faults 


By 
John L. Griffith 


Notre Dame owes a great deal of her 
success in football to the ability of her 
men to block off opponents when 
Rockne’s team has the ball. <A great 
many coaches feel elated when one of 
their men executes a good block. The 
Notre Dame boys blame themselves 
whenever they fail to cut down or 
body-check an opponent. <A_ scout 
sizes up an opposing team by the 
manner in which the team on offense 
attempts to block the defense. One 
of the best indications of poor morale 
on a team is shown when the men who 
are farthest from the play do not 
apparently go after secondary defen- 
sive men or others. It is discouraging 
for a left tackle or end, for instance, 
to attempt to block the defensive full- 
back or right half on defense when 
plays go around the right end because 
these offensive men seldom are able 
to make their play good. Conse- 
quently on a poor spirited team late 
in the game it is customary to see 
them loafing when this play is called. 
On a team where the morale is high, 
however, it will be noted that every 
man attempts to execute his part in 
the play just as though the game de- 
pended upon his doing the best that 
he could. If the men on a team block 
half heartedly or are easily pushed off 
by opponents, it is safe to assume that 
the coach either has failed to instruct 
them properly in the art of blocking 
or has not instilled in his men the 
spirit of football. 


The Defensive Line 


Offensive line men strive to drive 
their shoulders against the defensive 
line men’s thighs and, of course, the 
defensive men attempt to keep them 
from accomplishing their purpose by 
the clever use of the hands. If the 
line men on defense are repeatedly 
blocked by their offensive opponents, 
it may be because they are physically 
inferior to the men opposing them but 
very. often it is because they either 
have not been properly coached or 
have forgotten their instructions. 
Only too often, defensive men line up 
between two opponents and then at- 
tempt to slide through the opening. 
This shows faulty coaching. A de- 
fensive lineman should play one 
opponent at a time and this means 


that he should line up opposite one 
man and not opposite the hole. Fur- 
ther, if a defensive man is repeatedly 
driven back it probably means that he 
has not been properly taught to use 
his hands. 
Interference 

Most of the best coaches today teach 
the man for man interference while 
formerly it was customary to insist 
that men in the interference should 
run close together, drive for a certain 
spot and not attempt to block indi- 
viduals. With individual interference 
the ball carrier who has been properly 
instructed makes as much use of his in- 
terference as possible. A common fault 
is for the man with the ball to ignore 
his team mates, leave his interference 
and try to run through a broken field 
alone. Of course, if the interference 
is so slow that the runner is threat- 
ened by tacklers from behind; it will 
be necessary for him to do the best 
that he can without counting on the 
help of the others. However, in the 
big games the man carrying the ball 
in a broken field reflects good coach- 
ing by taking advantage of the inter- 
ference that is given him. 


Out of Bounds 

When a smart back is tackled near 
the side lines he will try to fall so 
that part of his body is over the side 
line. This, of course, permits the 
center to bring the ball in fifteen 
yards and make the next play from a 
more strategic position than if it were 
put in play near the side line. The 
common fault shown by beginners is 
that they forget this point and con- 
sequently the spectators will see teams 
that are improperly coached fre- 
quently put the ball in play near the 
side line. 


Common Faults of the Quarter-Back 

The novice quarter-back often for- 
gets the down and ignores the distance 
that remains for first down. The 
quarter-back should not depend upon 
the referee’s call regarding the dis- 
tance to go but should after each 
play glance at the side line and note 
carefully how much distance was made 
on the last play and how much farther 
he must go to make first down. Inex- 
perieneed quarter-backs often fail to 
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take advantage of the wind in calling 
for kicks. Further, they do not ob- 
serve individual and team weaknesses 
as shown by the opponents and simply 
call for the play that first comes to 
their minds. 

One of the common faults in foot- 
ball tactics is that of using the 
strongest plays in the quarter-back’s 
own territory. When this is done the 
defense has an opportunity to figure 
out how to stop this play before the 
ball is advanced into the opponent’s 
territory. Some quarter-backs try 
out their plays early in the game and 
in their own half of the field and 
when they find the play that works 
best against their opponent’s defense 
they stop using it until they get with- 
in striking distance of the goal and 
then they use this play repeatedly 
until it is stopped or until it scores a 
touch-down. The majority of field 
generals, however, plan to advance 
the ball past the middle of the field 
using chance plays and end runs and 
then when they get within scoring 
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distance they use the play that they 
are satisfied is the best one on their 
list. 

Still another form of strategy is 
that which was common twenty years 
ago and which consists of kicking on 
the first or second down when in the 
team’s own territory and playing for 
the breaks of the game. If a de- 
fensive back dropped a punt or if a 
fumble was made from any scrim- 
mage play and recovered by the team 
on offense, that was the signal for a 
drive for a touch-down. The teams 
using this strategy held that it was 
impossible to maintain a sustained 
attack for the length of the field. 

A certain team this fall had car- 
ried the ball to its opponent’s ten 
yard line. This team had a splendid 
line plunger who is usually good for 
three yards. The ball was directly 
in front of the goal and three trials 
had netted eight yards. This play 
came up early in the game when the 
score was nothing to nothing. First 
of all the quarter-back had to decide 
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whether he would try for three or 
seven points. If he decided to try 
for a touch-down that, of course, 
eliminated the attempt at goal from 
the field. In the writer’s judgment 
it would have been good football for 
him to have relied on his full-back on 
the theory that this man had been 
gaining consistently through the line 
and with the thought that even 
though he did not make his downs 
the opponents would have been forced 
to kick out from under the goal posts. 
If they did there would have been a 
good chance to block the kick or the 
kicker would have been compelled to 
kick high to avoid hitting the cross 
bar and the other team would again 
have had the ball within striking 
distance. 

This article might be prolonged in- 
definitely but if it were it would 
necessarily have to deal with advanced 
football. The purpose of the article 
was rather to suggest common faults. 
Even the smaller high school teams 
should eliminate these. 


Foul Shooting 


Since All Members of the Basketball Team Must Be 
Qualified to Throw Fouls, Mr. Lippert’s Article Is 


HE new season is the third 
since foul shooting became 
purely a team responsibility. 
Prior to the 1923-1924 season, the 
free throws of a team were attempted 
by the particular member who, in the 
opinion of the coach, was the most 
consistently accurate shooter. In 
sections of the country where the 
rules, were literally interpreted, it 
was not uncommon to have these 
marksmen—these specialists in the 
free throw—maintain an average of 
.750 for the season, which is fifteen 
goals out of twenty attempts. This 
was the average among the average 
foul shooters. Frequently fourteen 
out of fifteen, twenty out of twenty- 
two, were made. In the regions 
where fouls were less abundant, per- 
fect averages were made in numerous 
games. 


Then at the close of the 1922-1923 
season, the rules committee recog- 
nized that the one department of ama- 
teur basketball which was not in 
keeping with the general scheme of 
team-play, was the foul shooting. 
Foul shooting had been a one-man 
stunt; the foul shooter shot fouls for 
minor infractions of the rules as well 


Timely 
By Jack K. Lippert 





Mr. Jack K. Lippert Is Di- 
rector of Amateur Basketball 
Leagues in Pittsburgh, also Di- 
rector of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Basketball Officials’ Asso- 
ciation. Further he is a sports 
writer on the Pittsburgh Press 
and coaches the Trinity Basket- 
ball Team of Pittsburgh. His 
team last year won forty-five 
out of fifty-two games. 





as the major infractions. This con- 
dition was remedied in May, 1923, by 
the legislation which required the 
player offended to attempt his own 
free throw, and such infractions as 
running with the ball, double drib- 
bling, etc., were re-classified as viola- 
tions instead of technical fouls. The 
few technical fouls which remained 
in the category of the rules were to 
be attempted by any member of the 
offended team. 

Two big seasons of competition 
under the new code verified the action 
of the rule makers, and immediately 
the need of team efficiency in foul 
shooting was recognized. Of course 


the average per team since the change 
has been far below the average per 
man prior to the change. 

With a view to aiding the situation, 
I have prepared this description of 
the technique used by the best ama- 
teur foul shooter in western Penn- 
sylvania and the technique, with 
slight variations, used by all success- 
ful foul shooters in this district with 
which I am particularly acquainted. 


The problem of foul shooting is the 
individual’s own problem. A coach 
can explain the technique but that is 
about as far as he can go. He can’t 
“hit the ball” for the player. In this 
respect, foul shooting is comparable 
to batting in baseball. There may be 
a certain generalized technique in 
foul shooting, such as I will ‘describe 
here, as there are fundamentals to be 
observed in batting, but if Heinie 
Groh can hit over .300 by using tech- 
nique contradictory to the standard, 
it would be folly for a coach to alter 
that which is succeeding. I say that 
a player who can maintain an average 
of .750 in free throws by using the 
over-arm, chest shot, be permitted to 
continue his own individualistic style 
without interference from the coach. 
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THE FIRST MOVEMENT—Stand 
as close to the free-throw line as it is 
possible to stand without touching 
the line. The light color of the floor 
should be barely discernible between 
the shoe-tips and the edge of the line. 
The feet are side by side, between ten 
to fourteen inches apart. Twenty 
inches would not be too great for a 
tall player; in fact, it depends upon 
what is required by the individual to 
set himself in perfect balance. Look 
first at the basket as you approach 
the line, to get your center, and then, 
while holding the ball indifferently in 
either hand as you would a bat or a 
cane in a moment of leisure, look at 
your feet until you have made the de- 
sired stance at the line. This requires 
less than three seconds. To gain even 
more nonchalance, the ball may be 
supported against the body while 
being held by the hand. In Move- 
ment No. 1 the attention is concen- 
trated on the feet. 

THE SECOND MOVEMENT— 
Take the ball from its position of 
rest and grip it so that the thumbs 
are in contact with a seam, the fin- 
gers flexed, the tips of the fingers 
supporting the ball, and the one hand 
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The Second Movement 


exerting pressure as equally light as 
the other hand. It is relatively un- 
important as to whether any part of 
the palm of the hand touches the ball 


or not. What is desired is a secure 
hold, but not one that is stiff and 
rigid. Since the ball is going to 


leave the finger-tips and the thumbs 
so as to cause a slight revolution of 
the ball toward the player, it is de- 
sirable to have the thumbs in contact 
with a seam rather than with the 
smooth, unbroken surface of the ball. 
The very last impetus and the very 
last control will be provided by the 
thumbs so it is important to have 
made the maximum use of the con- 
trol at this point of contact. The 
thumbs are at least seven inches 
apart. To gauge the pressure which 
should be exerted by fingers and 
thumbs, I would say to hold the ball 
with no more security than is neces- 
sary without having the ball slip 
from any finger. With the ball so 
adjusted in the hands, it is held in 
front of the body, as is shown in the 
illustration, the four fingers pointing 
to the floor. In Movement No. 2 the 
attention is concentrated on hands 
and ball. 
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THE THIRD MOVEMENT—For- 
get the feet, forget the hands and for- 
get the ball—that is, be merely con- 
scious of possessing these, and turn 
your eyes to the basket. You will see 
two black rims, although in reality 
there is but one. But from your posi- - 
tion on the free throw line you will 
see the arc of the rim which is closest 
to the bankboard and the are of 
the rim which is closest to you. 
The “sides” of the rim are not 
within the foul shooter’s plane of 
vision. The Third Movement is mo- 
mentary and may be included as a 
part of the Fourth Movement. How- 
ever, so important is the “sight” and 
“range” that I have made a separate 
study of the movement in which the 
eyes are focused on the area between 
the “two rims” of the basket. 


THE FOURTH MOVEMENT— 
The movements from here on are con- 
centrated on the caging of the ball. 
The body is in equilibrium, the ball 
in adjustment, the range in focus. It 
must not be thought that the Third 
Movement is broken off from the 


Fourth Movement by a definite cessa- 
tion of activity. 
motion. 


It is one continuous 
In fact, from beginning to 
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The Fourth Movement 


end, there is no moment of inactivity. 
The player steps to the line, adjusts 
the feet, looks at the basket, squats 
and dispatches the ball. From their 
position in the Third Movement, the 
arms are lowered as the consequence 
of the quarter-squat of the legs. The 
wrists and the ball as a unit—a lever 
—are turned slightly toward the body 
of the player (without leaving or 
slipping in the grasp) and when the 
fingers pointed obliquely instead of in 
a straight line as when the range was 
secured. The ball is not dismissed 
during the downward squat; the de- 
livery of the ball is simultaneous with 
the lift of the body so that the body, 
as well as the arms, wrists and fin- 
gers aid materially in providing the 
power. 


THE FIFTH MOVEMENT—Body 
lift, arm lift, wrist action, finger 
pressure and thumb control are the 
mechanics of the vital movement 
which places the ball in the basket. 
All the time, the eyes are not taken 
from that seemingly vast area be- 
tween the inside rim and the outside 
rim of the hoop. Simultaneously 
with the lift of the body, coordinat- 
ing leg action with arm-wrist action 
as a motorist coordinates the release 
of the clutch with the acceleration of 
gas, the ball is dismissed from the 
grasp so that it will barely fall over 





the rim of the basket which is farth- 
est from the bankboard and closest to 
the foul shooter. The revolution of 
the ball (which will be toward the 
foul shooter) is then _ incidental 
rather than applied. The speed of 
revolution will vary according to the 
action of the wrists. If the wrists 
are brought around toward the body 
with deliberation and smoothness the 
revolutions will be few, and of course 
the fewer the revolutions the slower 
the turn of the ball but not neces- 
sarily the slower the speed of the ball 
on its flight from hands to hoop. 
There should be no intentional arch- 
ing of the ball any more than there 
should be intentional application of 
twist. Let the arch and the twist be 
the natural result of the mechanics of 
arms, wrists and fingers. In other 
words, the concentration should be, 
from the time the squat is begun un- 
til the goal is made, on the basket, 
and if the adjustment of the feet on 
the floor and the hands on the ball 
are in accordance with good form as 
I have outlined, the flight of the ball 
will take care of itself. Excessive 
arching of the ball is almost as faulty 
as no arch at all. If your attempts 
are striking the “nearest” rim of the 
basket, you are more than likely 
shooting on too much of a bee line. If 
your attempts are hitting the bank- 
board they will more than likely go 
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The Sixth Movement 


in the basket anyhow, if they are 
centered. The advantage of aiming 
at “the hole” rather than at the bank- 
board is that if the shot is overdone, 
it has the alternate chance of re- 


bounding from the board into the 
basket. 
THE SIXTH MOVEMENT—Al! 


follow-throughs on foul shots are not 
accentuated as Mr. Alman’s in the 
photograph, although Alman actually 
gives the ball this fare-thee-well, so to 
speak, and brings the heels back to 
the floor. The lifting of the heels, 
during the Fourth and Fifth move- 
ments, should be done without any 
conscious effort, and the less they are 
lifted the better the state of equilib- 
rium. To lift them ever so slightly 
(one to three inches) will not affect 
the equilibrium of the well developed 
player with “basketball” strength in 
arms and wrists. The stance of feet 
spread side by side, too, will aid in 
preserving balance even if the heels 
are lifted. 
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Amateurism Pro and Con 


This Is the Second of a Series of Articles Dealing With 
Amateurism, With Which Many People Are at the 


HE JOURNAL’S open forum on 
the subject “Amateurism Pro 
and Con” might tempt the cap- 
tious to remark that the “Pro” is 
involved sure enough, and that there 
is plenty of “Con” abroad in this 
whole matter. The subject deserves 
more serious treatment, however. My 
own feeling is that it merits very 
serious thinking indeed—that there 
are grave moral issues involved, and 
that the future of an important ele- 
ment in education is at stake. 


Summer baseball is a phase of the 
problem. But it is not the whole prob- 
lem, nor even the major part of it, 
important as that aspect of the sub- 
ject may be to the colleges, and 
prominent as it is in the press. The 
whole fabric of amateur administra- 
tion, the code of amateur interpreta- 
tions, definitions, and their applica- 
tion to specific cases, the acceptance 
of such rulings by the athlete, and 
their enforcement by the sponsors of 
sport, all these are involved. We all 
agree on fundamentals, in the main; 
we all subscribe to certain bills of 
rights. That much is simple. Apply- 
ing general principles to concrete 
cases is far from simple however. 
And right there we diverge. It 
hasn’t been argued much, but pos- 
sibly we must diverge, according to 
the angle from which we view the 
matter, and fit into special needs in 
different fields of service. The col- 
leges are mostly concerned with sum- 
mer baseball judging from the way 
college administrators of athletics 
approach any discussion of amateur- 
ism in the abstract. They reduce it 
at once to a concrete case, a football 
star earning his schooling by baseball 
playing in the summer vacation. 
True, that constitutes one sort of pro- 
fessionalism under existing rules. 
And when one speaks disrespectfully 
of amateur rules in a company of 
college athletic officials, he is at 
once suspected of harboring a low 
grade moron’s notions on the subject 
of permitting football stars undue 
latitude on vacation diamonds. But 
the fact is that there are at least ten 
major ways, according to the amateur 
code now in effect, in which athletes 
may be professionalized, and playing 
for a salary is only one of the ten. 


Present Time Concerned 
By V. K. Brown 


And the further fact is that this same 
amateur code insists that being pro- 
fessionalized in any one of those ten 
ways, in any minor sport, profession- 
alizes the offender in every sport. 
And further, professionalization at 
any time, professionalizes for all time, 
to all intents and purposes. 

Now, the colleges deal with an ath- 
lete for four years only, and in com- 
paratively few sports, whereas some 





V. K. Brown, Superintendent 
of Playgrounds, South Park 
Board, Chicago, is one of the 
leading authorities on play- 
grounds in America. He is a 
man who gives a great deal of 
thought and study to his work 
and one whose opinions are 
worth knowing. 








of us deal with his whole athletic 
career, and with every recreation 
interest. The national, sport-govern- 
ing bodies, are concerned with the 
athlete during his potential cham- 
pionship days only, a comparatively 
brief span, much like the college 
years. The rules, the code, however, 
is based on the needs, in amateur 
regulation, of the national and colle- 
giate situations. While this may be 
necessary for international competi- 
tion, and for the few who are good 
enough to be involved in stardom on 
collegiate teams and in Olympic 
meets, must we subordinate or sacri- 
fice the requirements of the great 
masses of lesser performers, through 
all the years of their identification 
with athletics, for the sole sake of 
uniformity of rules? Is uniformity 
of rules worth securing at cost of 
having those rules inapplicable to the 
cold facts of the athletic life of the 
vast majority? Betting on a game 
professionalizes, according to the 
rules. Is there a reader of these 
words who hasn’t bet on some game 
or sport in which he is engaged, at 
some time in his past life? 

The whole case for athletics, in my 
judgment, is not in its physical bene- 
fits but rather in its disciplining 
values. Does the college athlete, or 
the Olympic contender, need the edu- 
cational results more, or do the great 


masses of boyhood and youth of the 
nation? The college athlete has other 
educational advantages. Sometimes 
we hear it even hinted that some 
coaches think the insistence on those 
other requirements somewhat urgent. 
Collegians might, without total loss, 
sacrifice the education which is de- 
rived from athletic participation—in 
their case it is, after all, only addi- 
tional and supplementary. Not so 
the multitudes of unschooled lads com- 
peting on the public athletic fields of 
the cities and the open pasture lots 
of the cross roads centers. In my 
opinion, the important crux of the 
amateur problem is this:—do the 
rules fit the life and needs of those 
who most depend upon athletic com- 
petition as the sole source of the 
training it can yield, and who consti- 
tute its most numerous beneficiaries? 

Two years ago the men administer- 
ing public recreation throughout this 
nation were assembled in the annual 
convention of that profession; at one 
of the sessions the matter of amateur 
rules was discussed; at the end of the 
hour, being in the chair, I inquired 
how many systems of municipal 
recreation service, represented there, 
observed, in their local operation, the 
existing code of amateur rules. The 
response was significant. Not one 
city, whose delegate was present, was 
even represented as attempting to 
provide public recreational oppor- 
tunity subject to the recognized rules 
on professionalism. Not one city was 
even making the attempt. I had ex- 
pected to learn that there were dis- 
couragements among those trying to 
do so. I had not anticipated that they 
all had given over the effort. 

It would be unjust to assume that 
all the men present there could have 
reached so startling a position with 
respect to the national and interna- 
tional code of regulations on the sub- 
ject of amateurism without serious 
thought on the part of some of them, 
at least. As one individual only, not 
assuming to speak for the whole 
group, I submit here for what they 
may be worth, my own convictions, 
as reinforced by a recent local inves- 
tigation into certain aspects of this 
vexatious problem. The figures which 


I shall cite are from Chicago, but a 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Football 


























Photos upper right and right 
are views of the Army-Detroit 
game. Wilson of the Army is 
shown intercepting a forward 
pass in the first view. In the 
second picture Detroit is kick- 
ing out from the Army’s ten- 
yard line after the team lost the 
ball on fourth down. 














0. & U. 


Captain Pease of Columbia is shown making a sub- 

stantial gain in the Columbia-Wesleyan game. His 

interferers are clearing the way for a run to his left 
if he breaks through the arms of the tacklers. 








Red Grange running with the ball in the Nebraska- 

Illinois game. Although his team has lost three 

games this fall he is the most dangerous ball carrier 

in the game. He runs with such force that the 
tacklers frequently take out time. 
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The 


Camera’s 





Story 











Marek of Ohio (No. 11 in upper 
left hand picture) is shown 
breaking away from a Chicago 
player in the Ohio-Chicago 
game, October 10th. Photo at 
left shows Drain of Chicago 
making a drop kick that tied 
the score in the Ohio-Chicago 
game. 





Intl. 








Captain Jim Foley of Syracuse (photo at right) is 

using the stiff arm to splendid advantage aainst a 

William and Mary player in the Syracuse-W illiam 
and Mary game, October 10th. 











Dangerfield of Penn State (photo at left) is shown 

being downed on Georgia Tech’s 20-yard line after 

making a substantial gain through the Tech line in 
an intersectional game this fall. 
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Athletics and Americanism 

HE American Legion at its convention in Omaha 

recently voted to recommend to the eleven thou- 
sand posts that they promote community amateur 
athletics as one of the major objectives for 1926. 
There is more of import to this announcement than 
might appear at the first reading. The American 
Legion is composed of nearly a million young men 
who are vigorous and vital factors in American civil- 
ization of this day. The posts which they have 
organized are located in approximately eleven thou- 
sand communities. If the Legion action means that 
this organization is to become one of the great ama- 
teur athletic organizations of America much may be 
expected from them along this line. The men who 
fought in the last war have established a record for 
doing the things that they set out to do and there is 
every reason to believe that this coming year will 
witness athletic accomplishments of no small conse- 
quence throughout the country. 

This action of the Legion is important because it is 
generally accepted that if we are to improve the 
physical and health conditions of the young men of 
the country the results will be largely accomplished 
through physical education and athletic activities. 
The Legionnaires recognize perhaps better than most, 
the meaning of the draft figures which showed seven 
years ago that half of the young men of military age 
of this country were physically defective. 

The important thing, however, is that the Legion 
proposes to teach Americanism on the athletic fields. 
This is a new concept of athletics but what is more 
reasonable than to believe that Americanism can be 
taught through the medium of American games and 
sports. There are no institutions in this country 
today that are more truly American than our games. 
In the first place, the athletic teams are more demo- 
cratic than our churches, schools or clubs because 
the men on the team recognize only merit and do not 
rate their fellows in terms of their social standing, 
race, religion or creed. 

In the second place, in athletics success is rewarded 
and no premium is placed on mediocrity, laziness or 
unwillingness to serve. The man who pays the price 
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for success receives recognition and the man who is 
too lazy to make a place on a team receives no sym- 
pathy from his fellows. 

In the third place a great many of our games de- 
mand co-operation and team play from the members 
of the team unit. This is another American quality 
and one that the men on the street respect as some- 
thing worth while. 


In the fourth place our team games exemplify loy- 
alty. The boys engaged in amateur athletics receive 
no pay for doing their best on the athletic field but 
rather they give all that they have out of a sense of 
loyalty. This appeals to the average American who 
prides himself that the men who have fought our 
wars were not actuated by mercenary motives but 
rather gladly gave, from a spirit of patriotic loyalty, 
their best service. 

In the fifth place, the meaning of fair play is 
learned by every boy who plays on a team. Even 
the youngsters recognize that it is impossible to have 
a game without rules and they look upon the boy who 
tries to gain an advantage for himself in the game 
by cheating as a poor sport. If a boy learns to play 
the game according to the rules on an athletic field, 
he has learned one of the fundamental lessons of 
Americanism because this republican experiment of 
ours will succeed only if the majority of the.citizens 
play the game of life according to established rules. 

There is more Americanism being taught on the 
play fields of America than is generally recognized 
by the casual observer. More of the young men of 
this nation, however, should be learning Americanism 
through athletics and the American Legion proposes 
to improve civilization by teaching Americanism to 
the youth of the land. What a tremendously inter- 
esting undertaking is this that the Legion has laid 
out for itself. Those who have been attacking move- 
ments which are distinctly un-American will be inter- 
ested in watching this experiment which proposes a 
positive remedy. 





We Must Draw the Line Somewhere 


HE JOURNAL is indebted to V. K. Brown for the 

article which he has contributed based on his 
study of the amateur situation in the South Parks of 
Chicago. Mr. Brown is one of the outstanding recre- 
ation leaders in America and is a deep student of 
athletic problems. When one first reads Mr. Brown’s 
article one will be impressed with the fact that nearly 
all of the athletes who answered his questions ad- 
mitted that they had violated some rule which in 
their judgment pertained to their amateur status. In 
this connection it should be noted that there are a 
great many different sets of rules relating to ama- 
teurism. The Lawn Tennis Association have pre- 
scribed an amateur code which in some respects 
differs from that laid down by the golf association. 
The forty-four state high school athletic associations 
while agreed in the main on the amateur principle, 
yet many of them have adopted rules that are dif- 
ferent in content from those adopted by other associa- 
tions. Among the colleges there is a considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the amateur rule as 
expressed by Conference agreements. 
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Nearly everyone will agree that the line between 
professional and amateur athletics should be drawn 
somewhere but nearly every one has his own ideas 
as to where that line should be drawn. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the 216 men who reported to 
Mr. Brown that they had at some time or other vio- 
lated the rule, 209 stated that they did not believe 
that the men who had played under an assumed name 
should be allowed to compete with amateurs, 189 
would bar salaried players, 183 would disqualify from 
amateur competition men who had shared in the gate 
receipts and 169 would not permit those who had 
coached for money to play in amateur contests. From 
this it is obvious that the players themselves agree 
that there is need for a demarcation between profes- 
sional and amateur athletics. 

The JOURNAL believes that a frank discussion of 
this amateur question is helpful and invites all of its 
readers to express opinions regarding this trouble- 
some matter. 

A poor man steals a loaf of bread for his starving 
family and the majority of citizens sympathize with 
him and suggest that the courts should be lenient if 
he were arrested. At the same time we would not 
recommend that all laws against thievery be abol- 
ished. A small boy runs a race for a dime or sells a 
merchandise prize and no sensible man would hold 
that such a youngster had committed an unpardon- 
able sin. Rather, he would suggest that if a boy had 
violated some technical rule that he should be rein- 
stated and told that if he wished to compete in ama- 
teur athletics he should be careful and not violate 
the rules which are laid down to protect the compe- 
tition that is conducted for sports sake rather than 
for profit. 

The professional athletes as a class are decent citi- 
zens and there is no harm if a boy wishes to compete 
as a professional, but difficulties arise when a pro- 
fessionally trained athlete wishes to compete out of 
his class, namely with those who have had only ama- 
teur training. 


Play the Game 


\ A JE are indebted to Michael Pupin, who came 

to this country as a Serbian immigrant and 
who is now recognized as an eminent scholar, for his 
impressions of America, recently published in his 
memoirs. Pupin tells of an experience when he had 
just been admitted as a freshman at Columbia. The 
sophomores and freshmen were engaged in a cane 
rush. Ignorant of the rules and feeling that he ought 
to do something for his class, he dashed across the 
line of umpires and clinched with another student. 
After a severe tussle his opponent shook hands with 
him and said “You will be a good fellow if you will 
learn to play the game.” This was a new expression 
to this boy from a foreign country who later com- 
mented on it in the following words: 

“T studied it long, and the more I thought about it 
the more I was convinced that one aspect of the his- 
tory of this country with all its traditions is summed 
up in these three words. No foreigner can under- 
stand this country who does not know the full mean- 
ing of this phrase, which I first heard from a Colum- 
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bia College youngster. No foreign language can so 
translate the phrase as to reproduce its brevity and 
at the same time convey its full meaning. But, when 
I heard it, I thought of the bootblacks and newsboys 
who, five years previously, had acted as umpires when 
I defended my right to wear a red fez. To “play 
the game” according to the best traditions of the land 
which offered me all of its opportunities was always 
my idea of Americanization. But how many immi- 
grants to this land can be made to understand this?” 


Further, in his narrative about himself Pupin 
makes some other observations regarding American 
athleticism which should be of interest. 


“In my preceding account of my preparations for 
college and of my life in college there is much which 
sounds like a glorification of muscle and of the fight- 
ing spirit. I feel almost like apologizing for it, but 
do I really owe an apology? My whole life up to this 
point of my story was steered by conditions which 
demanded muscle and the fighting spirit. No sooner 
had I finished serving my apprenticeship as a green- 
horn, and advanced to a higher civic level, than I 
encountered again muscle and the fighting spirit of 
the college boys. In the beginning of my college 
career I found very little difference between the pas- 
ture-lands of my native village and the campus of the 
American college. The spirit of playfulness and the 
ferment of life in the hearts of youth were the same 
in both, and were manifested in the same way, 
namely, in athletics, which encourage a glorification 
of muscle and of the fighting spirit. This was most 
fortunate for me, because it offered me a wide avenue 
by which I could enter with perfect ease into that 
wonderful activity called college life. Other avenues 
existed, but to a Serbian youth who but a few years 
before had been a herdsman’s assistant these other 
avenues were practically closed. ‘“‘Rutherfurd, my 
mentor scholar scientist, and trustee of Columbia 
College, did not believe as some people do that ath- 
letics would ever cause our colleges to degenerate into 
gladiatorial schools. Athletics in the form of wrestl- 
ing and boxing did not interfere in the least with my 
scholarship. Healthy young people and healthy 
young nations are prone to worship the heroic ele- 
ment in human life, thought trustee Rutherfurd, and, 
according to him, the Greeks, by the art of physical 
culture, prevented this exuberance of youth from de- 
generating into brutality. He was longing forty 
years ago, and I am still longing today for the time 
when American colleges will have a four years’ course 
in physical culture, conducted by medical and 
athletic experts. Many of my fellow students were, 
just like myself, very fond of athletics and of other 
activities of the college curriculum, and yet we were 
enthusiastic students of Greek literature, of history 
and economics, of constitutional history of the U. S. 
and of English literature.” 


Americans who have never lived in a foreign coun- 
try or who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
foreign lands may sometimes underestimate the value 
of athletics which probably shape the attitudes and 
philosophies of our people, more than any of our other 
human activities. 
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Organization and Administration 


HE subject under discussion is 

a study of the status of physical 
education and _ intercollegiate ath- 
letics of one hundred fifty colleges 
and universities of the United States. 
These institutions which have been 
divided into four groups represent all 
sections of the country. The facts 
obtained are grouped in tables in such 
a way as to show the present ten- 
dency in administering our depart- 
ments of physical education. One 
important point covered is that of the 
present methods of administering our 
intercollegiate athletics. The results 
of compiling the table on the amount 
of work given in physical education 
shows the status of that important 
work. 

Information on this problem was 
secured from the following four 
view-points :— 
1. What is 

sonnel? 


2. Are athletics and physical educa- 
tion administered under the same 
department? 

3. What is the method of control 
of intercollegiate athletics? 


4. How much class work is given in 
physical education? 

The information on these points 
have been secured mainly from (1) 
questionnaires and (2) college cata- 
logues. The questionnaires were pre- 
pared so that the facts desired might 
be answered with few words, and in 
many cases by a check mark at a 
designated point. These question- 
naires were mailed to the heads of 
the departments of physical educa- 
tion of the colleges and universities, 
so that reliable information might be 
secured. In most cases, the ques- 
tionnaires were returned promptly 
with the information desired. In 
other cases two requests were neces- 
sary to secure the information while 
in a few cases there was no response 
to the second request. The co-opera- 
tion of the men in the work was very 
good indeed. 

Other informatioa and in some 
cases further information was se- 
secured from the latest catalogues of 
the various institutions. In reading 
these catalogues there was noted a 
great variety in the amount of infor- 
mation given regarding physical edu- 
cation and intercollegiate athletics. 
Some catalogues contained full infor- 
mation as to both physical education 
and intercollegiate athletics while in 
others very little information was 
given regarding either. 


the department per- 


By George H. Pritchard 





The following study of the 
organization and administration 
of physical education and inter- 
collegiate athletics in the col- 
leges and universities of the 
United States was submitted by 
Mr. Pritchard in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for 
the degree of master of arts in 
the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 





Before the problem is stated it may 
be. well to give an historical back- 
ground of the work in physical edu- 
cation and intercollegiate athletics. 
Physical education and especially ath- 
letic games have come into our col- 
leges against the wishes of the fac- 
ulty members. In the earlier history 
of our educational institutions, ath- 
letic games were considered a detri- 
ment to educational aims. Football 
and other games were forbidden and 
students taking part in them were 
subject to expulsion in many cases. 
The opinion of educators was that 
these games distracted the attention 
of the students from their studies 
and thus was detrimental to the 
mental discipline of the _ student. 
Later football and other games were 
tolerated, but were not considered a 
part of the college life. They were 
recognized as an evil that had fas- 
tened itself upon college life. From 
that time on, athletics and physical 
education have gradually become more 
and more a part of the extra curricula 
activities of college life. Today both 
are recognized as a part of the work 
of the curriculum in a large number 
if not in all of our institutions. To- 
day games and physical education are 
recognized as having educational 
value, and as being potent factors in 
building character in our young men. 
The moral and socializing factors of 
games in our college life is just be- 
coming to be valued by educators. 


A look into the methods of control 
of our intercollegiate athletics is well 
worth while. At the time that ath- 
letics were considered as a sort of 
necessary evil in our college life they 
were controlled by the _ students. 


Soon after this period the men who 
had played in the games in college 
took an interest in helping the stu- 
dents organize and direct their ath- 
letic games and, from this outside 
help was furnished the basis for our 


present day method of having alumni 
on our athletic boards of control of 
intercollegiate athletics. Since our 
intercollegiate games have grown 
larger each year, the alumni have 
been anxious to have « hand in some- 
thing so eminently successful, that 
it has been difficult to separate them 
from our _ intercollegiate athletics. 
Our intercollegiate games are draw- 
ing so much more attention and pub- 
licity than other departments in an 
institution that, it is certain that in 
some cases they are being exploited 
at the expense of the academic work. 


There has been a growing feeling 
on the part of the administrators and 
faculty members that something 
must be done to check some of the 
evils of intercollegiate athletics. A 
survey of the methods of administer- 
ing intercollegiate athletics should be 
of great value to those whose duty 
it is to administer them. While our 
summer coaching schools have done 
much to disseminate knowledge of 
methods and conditions, yet they have 
not placed this knowledge in printed 
form for study. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY MADE 


In a study of this kind some meth- 
od must be used for grouping the 
various institutions studied. The 
plan used divides the various colleges 
and universities studied into the fol- 
lowing four groups: 

1. State Universities. 


2. State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges. 


3. Endowed Universities. 
4. Endowed Colleges. 


The first two groups, viz. the state 
universities and the agricultural col- 
leges stand out very clearly, each be- 
ing a well defined group. The task 
of classifying the last two groups is 
not so easy. In this case the matter 
of whether an institution was a col- 
lege or university has not been al- 
ways decided by the dictionary defi- 
nition of the word. However, the 
grouping has not been made alto- 
gether on the basis of the number 
of students enrolled. So far as the 
results ‘of this study are concerned, 
the correct information is secured re- 
gardless of whether they are placed 
in either the college or university list. 
Listed in both the endowed college 
list and the endowed university list 
are several institutions who receive 
at least a part of maintenance fund 
from either the state or a city, but 
they are not classed with the institu- 
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tions of the first two groups. 
The names of the _ institutions 








which have been studied, and the 

group to which they have been as- 

signed are given in the list below. 
STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


1. Alabama. 23. Nebraska. 

2. Arizona. 24. Nevada. 

3. Arkansas. 25. New Hampshire 
4. California. 26. New Mexico. 

5. Colorado. 27. North Carolina. 
6. Delaware. 28. North Dakota. 
7. Florida. 29. Ohio. 

8. Georgia. 30. Oklahoma. 

9. Idaho. 31. Oregon. 

10. Illinois. 32. South Carolina. 
11. indiana. 33. South Dakota. 
12. Iowa. 34. Tennessee. 

138. Kansas. 35. Texas. 

14. Kentucky. 36. Utah. 

15. Louisiana. 37. Vermont. 

16. Maine. 38. Virginia. 

17. Maryland. 39. Washington. 
18. Michigan. 40. West Virginia. 
19. Minnesota. 41. Wisconsin. 

20. Mississippi. 42. Wyoming. 

21. Missouri. 

22. Montana. (| re 42 
AGRICULTURAL & MECHANICAL 
COLLEGES. 

43. Alabama. 55. North Carolina. 
44. Colorado. 56. North Dakota. 
45. Connecticut. 57. Oklahoma. 

46. Georgia. 58. Oregon. 

47. Indiana. 59. Pennsylvania. 
(Purdue). 60. Rhode Island. 
48. Iowa. 61. South Carolina. 
49. Kansas. 62. South Dakota. 

50. Massachusetts. 638. Texas. 

51. Michigan. 64. Utah. 

52. Mississippi. 65. Virginia. 

53. Montana. 66. Washington. 

54. New Mexico. , | Seas 24 


ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES. 


67. Brown. 
68. Bucknell. 


84. 
85. 


Pittsburgh. 
Princeton. 


69. Carnegie Tech. 86. Rutgers. 





BASKET BALL 
EQUIPMENT 





No matter how fast the game or how rough the 
going, Dé-M BASKET BALLS will give 


the maximum of service. 


70. Chicago. 87. Southern Cali- 
71. Cincinnati. fornia. 
72. Coll. City of 88. Stanford. 

aor Feaiet The D&M No.7AS BASKET BALL 
73. Cornell. 90. Tulane. - 
74. D th. 91. Vanderbilt. . “4: 
75. Drake. 92, A ne & is supreme for Speed and Durability. Guaranteed correct 
76. Georgetown. Lee. in shape and size. Made by hand from the best materials 
77. Harvard. 93. Wesleyan. di ctl ‘al 
78. LaFayette. 94. Western Re- and is strictly official. 
79. Lehigh. serve. 
80. Rovthenestern. * Wittiome. Your local DésM dealer can D&M Basket Ball Shoes are 
po ggeeees i aa furnish complete teamequip- light, fast and comfortable, 
83. Pennsylvania. ee: 30 ment. Jerseys and Hose in and will take care of your 


ENDOWED COLLEGES. 





various stripes and colors. 


footwork. D&M Pads 








. ao Pants of the best materials will protect you against 
99. Austin. 120. Hamline. cut on the latest patterns. = injury. 

100. Baker. 121. Hiram. 

101. Baylor. 122. Hobart. 

102. Bates. — 123. Lawrence. Send for our Fall and Winter CATALOG, showing complete 
i fo i a. Basket Ball EQUIPMENT and our s “ecial Basket Ball UNIFORM 
105. ll 126. se : CATALOG containing samples of goods, prices, etc. 

106. Coe. pb yf Miami.* 

a ces i‘. a D&M BASKET BALL EQUIPMENT is used and endorsed by lead- 
109. Creighton. 130. cat ing teams everywhere. One trial will convince you of the superiority of 
110. Dakota Wes- Mines.* 


**The Lucky Dog Kind’’ 


leyan. 131. Morningside. 
112: DePauw. 188. Ohio. "Univer > BALE Eden Wane Ret Be SES aa ettne er 
114. Earlham. 134. Ohio Wesleyan. THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
116: Franklin & 136. Pomona. eS 

Marshall. 137. Richmond. a ae ee 





117. Furman. 138. Ripon. 
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139. Rochester. 

140. Sewanee. 

141. Simpson. 

142. Southern 
Methodist. 

143. Southwestern. 
(Kansas. ) 

144. Stevens Tech. 

145. Texas Chris- 
tain. 


146. Union. 
147. Wabash. 
148. W. Va. 
leyan. 
149. Wm. Jewell. 
150. Wittenberg. 
151. Wooster. 


Wes- 


THE 


* State or city supported. 


DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL. 

The personnel of the department of 
each of the colleges and universities 
listed in this study have been secured 
by the questionnaire from the heads 
of the departments of these institu- 
tions; the members listed in the 
questionnaire being only for instruc- 
tions given in the department of 
physical education for men. The men 
having a faculty rank have been so 
recorded under their proper title. 
Coaches who do not have faculty rank 
are listed separately under the head 
of non-faculty coaches. No attempt 
has been made to determine whether 
or not these non-faculty coaches serve 
without pay or not. In some cases 
where the head of the department of 
physical education is listed as the di- 
rector, and is a member of the faculty 
with the rank of professor he is so 
listed in the tables. The following 
tables show the number of men at 
each institution with their (proper 
faculty ranking, and in addition the 
number of non-faculty coaches. 

The men of each institution having 
the following faculty rank have been 
placed in their proper place in the 
tables. 

1. Professor. 


2. Associate Professor. 

3. Assistant Professor. 

4. Instructor. 

TABLE I. 

State Universities. 

TABLE II. 

Agricultural & Mechanical Colleges. 
TABLE III. 

Endowed Universities. 


TABLE IV. 
Endowed Colleges. 

Since the matter of whether or not 
Coaches are faculty members is of 
great importance in solving a num- 
ber of the problems of intercollegiate 
athletics today, it might be well to 
analyze the facts shown by the tables. 
There can be no doubt but that, facul- 
ty rank for the coaches would make 
their tenure much more secure than 
at present. 

It seems best to divide the country 
up into four sections and make com- 
parisons on this point. The four sec- 
tions will be called; East, Middle 
West, South and West. The section 
called East is east of Ohio and north 
of the state of Maryland. The 


Middle West section begins west of 


Pennsylvania and north of the Ohio 
river extending to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The South section as south 
of the Mason and Dixon line and east 
of the Mississippi river, but includ- 
ing the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma 
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and Texas which are west of the 
Mississippi river. The West section 
as including the Rocky Mountain 
states and the states on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The percentage figures given for 


State Universities. 














TABLE I. Department Personnel Non- 
Asso. Asst. Faculty 
Prof. Prof. Prof Instr. Dir. Total Coaches 
CS a 0 0 3 4 0 
Arizona ......... eee 1 0 0 1 2 0 
I os sac acakaadameabian 1 0 0 2 3 0 
I iii ccstncdoucisusinndones 1 0 4 2 7 6 
SS 1 0 1 2 4 0 
EE ener See 1 0 0 1 2 0 
a a 1 1 0 0 2 3 
|” EER ESR ROIS pee peeve 0 1 0 5 6 0 
Sennen come 1 0 2 4 7 0 
Illinois Socata ce | a 2 2 10 1 16 1 
acaba 1 0 1 2 4 5 
SE ee ae a TET . & 0 4 15 21 0 
i tua ORT cmasicecire _ 4 0 3 4 11 0 
ETE . ¥ 2 2 1 7 0 
ere . 2 1 0 1 4 0 
alo nee 2 0 2 0 4 0 
Maryland 000.0..........0.cececeece-ne 0 0 0 4 4 0 
ic ctnssdustaclbehiniedonineounanenete 1 1 1 4 7 5 
I i a tt 1 3 0 5 9 5 
TTT 1 1 1 1 4 0 
Missouri ..............................-.. » % 1 2 8 12 0 
Weemtane. .................... Pool tinitdissine 1 0 2 5 8 0 
IN ona sctsdtensnscasewasanes 2 0 1 3 6 0 
i a 0 0 1 1 2 1 
N. Hampshire ..................... 1 0 1 3 5 0 
I, aire ice lec tciccsvanicadanecacae 1 0 0 0 1 0 
| ee es 0 2 1 0 3 3 
ee 1 0 0 1 2 0 
a 4 0 3 8 1 16 0 
aT 0 1 3 0 4 1 
AE 5 0 3 3 Dean 12 2 
0 a ae 1 0 0 6 7 0 
fae 1 0 0 1 2 0 
Tennessee ................................ 0 1 2 0 3 0 
"a 1 0 0 6 1 8 1 
ae 1 0 $ 1 4 2 
Vermont wcbbosinigbnisteksuciainesiasncaussiaa's 0 0 0 0 0 : 
[0 sininpnitintinsians 1 1 1 3 6 0 
Washington 000000000. _ 0 0) 0 6 1 7 2 
| i ee 0 0) 0 0 1 1 4 
Wisconsin ...............................-.- 4 1 1 7 1 14 6 
WON eiicsccnnescnsecnarssnasisas 1 0 0 0) 1 2 
42 Total........................ 51 19 46 132 i 255 50 
TABLE II—A. & M. COLLEGES 
Department Personnel 
Non- 
Asso. Asst. Faculty 
Prof. Prof. Prof. Instr. Dir. Total Coaches 
SR ee ee ee 1 0 3 0 a 4 
_ EEE =e eer 1 0 0 1 2 7 
ARE a a 1 0 0 1 2 0 
EE TES EC RCN Oe ae 1 0 0 0 1 3 
eee 1 0 1 1 3 11 
a rte ae 2 0 4 4 10 és 
EE ee eae 1 1 2 1 5 
Massachusetts ........0 ....---.......... 1 0 1 4 6 
RESET 1 0 2 6 9 
hd tiaaiilaneladcidceaicis 1 0 1 2 4 
| IE ee 1 0 0 2 3 
i 1 0 0 0 1 
North Carolina ............................ 1 0 4 0 5 ; 
ee 1 1 0 2 . 4 1 
SERENE SR Sele eer 1 0 1 3 a 5 
I  iitutiinsnediinniiestashieaabiinials 0 0 0 8 1 9 
I 1 0 2 7 ie 10 
SS! TIAL TT 1 0 0 0 1 _ 
South Carolina ............................ 1 1 0 0 2 2 
ee 1 0 0 1 2 co 
a ee 1 3 1 2 7 i 
ESE eae eee Meee een ee 0 2 2 1 5 v 
IR RSESE ERECT er 1 1 0 1 3 3 
I siechiiennnaiinigiestieniabididiniiiiass 1 0 0 4 5 
24 isn iicinbcisan ciate ante tee 23 9 24 51 ~ 108 20 
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each section are for all of the institu- 
tions studied in that section. In the 
East section for the colleges and uni- 
versities studied only 45% of the 
coaches are faculty members. In the 
Middle West section 91% of the men 
in the work are faculty members. In 
the South 59% are faculty members. 
And in the West section 79% are 
faculty members. 

In comparing the institutions as 
grouped in the accompanying tables 
we find that 66% of the state uni- 
versities have their coaches listed as 
faculty members. Of the A. & M. 
Colleges 87% have their coaches list- 
ed as faculty members. But 49% of 
the list of endowed universities have 
their men listed as faculty members. 
While 78% of the men in the work 
in the endowed college list are facul- 
ty members. 

Under this head two other ques- 
tions were asked on the questionnaire 
and in all cases they were answered. 
1. Whether or not coaches with facul- 

ty rank have the same privileges 

as other faculty members? This 
question dealt with the matter of 
sabbatical leave and other matters. 

2. Whether or not the tenure of po- 
sition of the coach was as secure 
as the positions of other faculty 
members? 


Regarding the first question the 
information gained indicated that 
coaches with faculty rank had the 
same privileges as other faculty mem- 
bers. 


To the second question regarding 
the safety of tenure of the one hun- 
dred fifty one colleges and universi- 
ties studied 49% of the men stated 
that their tenure was as secure as 
that of other faculty members. How- 
ever, since the time of signing these 
questionnaires, four of the men who 
stated that their tenure was as se- 
cure as other faculty members have 
been forced to resign, two of them 
in large universities after failing to 
have winning teams. 


The second question is one of great 
importance in the administration of 
our intercollegiate athletics of today. 
In the past, and in only a very less 
degree today, the men coaching our 
intercollegiate athletic teams have 
been forced to hold their positions on 
the sole basis of the results of their 
teams in competition with other 
teams on their schedules. Their po- 
sitions have been and are today on a 
strictly competitive basis in at least 
the majority of our institutions. In 
fact, the judgment passed upon the 
work of coaches has been very merci- 
less, and in many cases little con- 
sideration has been given to the con- 
fiitions under which they have 
worked. In no field have those un- 
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No. RC. Canvas Track Shoes. De- 


No. RA. Indoor Track Shoes. 
Genuine glazed kangaroo with oak 
sole and tap, covered with “Rajah” 
crepe rubber. Furnished with cor- 
rugated tap if specially ordered. 


signed on special last. Vulcanized 
crepe sole, guaranteed perfect for 
long. wear. Used and endorsed by 
National Champions, Ideal for be- 
ginners. 


* CT 


Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Indoor Track Shoes — 


You get that “‘last fraction of a second’’ with 
Wright & Ditson-Victor Track Shoes. They 
are noted not only for their lightness in weight 
and fine wearing qualities, but for the perfect 
comfort in which they are worn. 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Company are lead- 
ing manufacturers of all athletic shoes—not 
only for track, but for basketball, football, base- 
ball—every athletic sport. 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Wright & Ditson Wright & Ditson of Whitney Sporting 
Boston, Worcester, Canada, Ltd. Goods Co. 
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TABLE III—ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 
Department Personnel 








Non- 

Asso. Asst. Faculty 

Prof. Prof. Prof. Instr. Dir. Total Coaches 
Brown ...... seienccndbima netics , Ss 0 1 4 a 6 3 
See asec ae 0 0 0 1 1 6 
RII TOD. i: scisconnekineciatcnacxccsss 1 0 1 4 = 6 3 
EE snccaiceieatsshadidilicesnnandinnnioniion 1 1 0 6 a 8 0 
EE ee ree ncrnee 1 0 0 1 ” 2 4 
College of the City of New York 1 1 4 13 19 0 
a aa lolol 1 0 0 10 11 0 
DATCOOER ............:....... 1 0 4 6 MS 11 2 
MIN dacasacssenoinseas _ 0 0 0 0 1 1 5 
Georgetown .................. t. 1 2 0 0 3 0 
Harvard .................... aaa is 1 0 0 2 3 10 
I oe os Ac caceann 0 0 1 1 2 6 
Lehigh ............ sctieionteetactss = 1 1 1 1 4 3 
Northwestern ............ ‘ 2 0 0 1 3 4 
ne 1 0 2 1 4 0 
Oberlin .. ; 2 0 2 1 5 0 
Pennsylvania ................. 1 0 2 8 11 6 
Pittsburgh . 1 0 1 4 6 5 
Princeton .. ee 1 1 2 3 7 9 
Seer 0 0 0 0 1 1 6 
Southern California ..... 1 1 0 7 9 4 
Stanford 1 0 0 0 7 1 11 
SyTACUSE .............. 1 0 0 1 1 3 8 
Tulane ....... 2 0 0 1 3 2 
Vanderbilt ... 1 0 1 1 3 4 
Washington and Lee .. l 2 3 4 10 0 
Wesleyan ...... Pecsaantliess ” 1 0 1 3 - 5 5 
Western Reserve .......................... 0 0 0 2 1 3 1 
Williams ......... —- sueeeats 1 2 0 1 4 3 
Yale 1 0 1 4 6 12 
30 Total 28 11 27 90 5 161 122 

TABLE IV—ENDOWED COLLEGES 
Department Personnel 
Non- 

Asso. Asst. Faculty 

Prof. Prof. Prof. Instr. Dir. Total Coaches 
Akron ..... 0 0 0 2 1 3 0 
Albion 1 0 0 0 1 1 
Austin ......... 1 1 0 0 2 1 
Baker .... 1 1 0 0 2 0 
Baylor 1 0 0 0 1 2 
Bates ssincanitbas Sacgeeauan l 0 1 2 4 0 
Buffalo ... sec sageusdous 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Butler ... sacs . 1 0 0 1 2 1 
Carleton ...... sabenans 0 1 1 0 2 0 
eee semi 3 0 0 1 ° 4 2 
renee ee 1 0 0 2 3 0 
AI oss cncctncsncesonece 1 0 0 1 2 2 
caitlin nnsctiinine ites 1 1 1 4 0 
Dakota Wesleyan. ........................... 1 0 0 1 . 2 0 
aa icicrinicapancenkingiens : 1 1 1 1 4 0 
DePauw ....... saskebahnadied 7 0 0 0 0 0 3 
I cccassacesmisincns 1 0 0 0 1 3 
Earlham ................- caste 7 1 0 1 1 3 0 
III cccsnccitanieaniemnincsaaciaetinscns 0 0 1 1 2 0 
Franklin and Marshall .. 1 0 0 1 2 0 
eaters Fads 0 0 0 1 1 2 
ER eR A pre Eee 1 0 1 1 3 0 
Orn aastane: “ae 1 1 0 4 0 
| EEE aan Sy Sener ss 1 1 1 0 3 0 
Ee Re 0 0 1 $ 1 
MRSA ST ne eee nee i 0 1 0 1 2 
TI oo nsnnssnccvcnenssccsanessons sai 1 0 0 2 3 0 
| es aeniage. "a 1 0 3 6 2 
See , l 1 0 0 2 0 
I i diac ai cacadvdnnsbhistcetinioean 1 0 0 1 2 1 
EE ERE ee Oe ono eee l 0 3 0 4 0 
Middlebury .. scpseniitbeabantinne l 0 0 1 2 1 
EE ee 0 0 1 2 0 
Missouri Mines ............................... 1 0 0 1 2 1 
ESTRELA 1 1 0 1 3 0 
i icukionagceclninnes ie 0 0 1 3 0 
ee CPMOUOURIED .......-.-.<5500s..52:.. 1 1 0 6 8 0 
TE 1 0 2 1 4 0 
| REE ES Cee 1 0 1 0 2 1 
eS RE ASRS AR EERSTE 0 1 0 2 3 0 
Richmond ..............------- MEST re eee 1 0 0 2 3 0 
STI ia ebicdakinitbsiesapsetinsalintiotiiiipiniphadnanas 1 0 0 0 1 0 


fitted for the work been so quickly 
forced out of their chosen profession. 
The football scores of each week are 
the only objective tests by which the 
coaches work has to be judged in a 
large number of institutions. 

In contrast, the faculty members 
of other departments are not forced 
to test their teaching and executive 
ability by competition with other 
institutions in their departmental 
work. However high the competi- 
tive basis may place the plane of suc- 
cess in the work of coaching ath- 
lethics, there is no doubt that this 
keen competition leads to many of the 
evils of our intercollegiate athletics. 
It places too much emphasis upon the 
winning of games as the basis of 
success. Those who have studied the 
problem are certain that, winning 
should be secondary to the educa- 
tional value and character formation 
value of the work. The men in the 
work would only ask that the sole 
basis of judging their work be not 
on that of winning games. There 
can be no doubt but, faculty rank and 
more security in the tenure of posi- 
tion would help solve some of the 
few evils of intercollegiate athletics. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL 

The best form of administering 
physical education and intercollegiate 
athletics in our colleges and univer- 
sities is to have them in the same de- 
partment. Within the past five years 
many departments have been so or- 
ganized and this is indicative of the 
method becoming very general in our 
colleges and universities. In past 
years with little work in physical ed- 
ucation being given, and even fewer 
courses in the theory of athletics and 
physical education, there was a ten- 
dency to have the athletics handled 
separately. In many cases today in- 
tercollegiate athletics are a separate 
department. 

Since our intercollegiate athletics 
were in many cases more or less di- 
rected by graduates no longer in the 
institution, it is not difficult to see 
why we have on our boards of control 
today alumni and others. The men 
on the boards of control have been 
anxious to retain their part in the 
control of our successful intercollegi- 
ate athletics, and have not been 
anxious to add the further burden of 
physical education. This work was a 
matter for the faculty to handle as 
they did other class work. It added 
also an additional financial burden. 
There is no doubt, as the directors 
and faculty members come more into 
control, that athletics will be added 
to the department of physical educa- 
tion. There is no more reason for 
outside control of our intercollegiate 
athletics than the same control for 
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New Features 
given a 
= full season's test 


Se before you are 


ister, eS” asked to / 
accept them. 


THAT'S the Converse policy—the only fair policy. 


Every day brings added evidence that Converse 
Basketball Shoes will enjoy wider preference this 
season than ever before. Those who bought last year 
on the strength of claims advanced by the sponsors 
of new and untried shoes found that there is as yet 
no substitute for experience in the design and pro- 
duction of basketball footwear. As a result, reports 
indicate that most of these coaches will pick a shoe 
they know is right and leave the experimenting for 
the manufacturer — to whom it belongs. 


All we ask is a fair and impartial test of Converse 
shoes against any other shoe on the market. Satisfy 
yourself by actual comparison. If your team is al- 
ready equipped try Converse for replacements. See 
your regular dealer. Or write us direct if you cannot 
get what you want. 
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‘Varsity’ Inner Socks 


onverse ee 

Basketball Year Book So many Coaches have discovered in the Converse 
‘Varsity’ Sock a sure preventive for foot trouble that 
it is now widely recognized as indispensable. Made 
team photographs and records higher this year, but otherwise exactly the 
same comfortable, long wearing, pure virgin 
wool sock as in previous years, full-fashioned 
terest to coaches and players. and with re-enforced heel and toe. 


Another 160-page volume of 
with authoritative articles of in- 
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Write for details 
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Factory: Malden, Mass. 
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175 Purchase St. 618 W.Jackson Bivd. 142 Duane St. 25 N. Fourth St. 1127 So. Wall St. 





supplement showing this sea- 
son’s complete line of Converse 
Basketball shoes fully illustrated. 
If you have not yet received your 
copy write for it to 175 Purchase 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TABLE IV (Cont’d) 
Rochester ............... 


I isis csumicnennons aphaxuniaaspasad 
Eh as eicinctiads dal cecenecngeniaciisibin 


Southern Meth. 
Southwestern 
Stevens Tech. 


Texas Christian ................0.00........ 
RRR NIE Cees 


Wabash 


West Virginia Wesleyan 
BE ere 


Wittenberg 


i RS ae ; 


55 Total... 








TABLE V—STATE UNIV ERSITIES 
Departmental Control 
Ath.& Athletics 
Phys. Ed. 
Same 
Dept. 
Alabama ........ sanaaias . 


Arizona ... 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado ....... 
Delaware ............ 
Florida ............. . 
eerere ................ 
Idaho .-..... 
Illinois ........ 
Indiana .................... 
a ; 
Kansas 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana ... 


SS re 
Maryland. ............ tla 


Michigan .............. 
Minnesota .......... 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri .. 

Montana .... 
Nebraska 

Nevada 


New Hampshire I cieatiae 


New Mexico .............. 
N. Carolina .. 
N. Dakota 
ee 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota . 
Tennessee . 
Temes. ...... 
Utah 
Vermont . 
Virginia 
Washington ........ 

W. Virginia .. 
Wisconsin ................... 
Wyoming ...... 

42 


*%* &£@ eet & & 


* 


* *# et & 





Asst. 
Prof. 








Sepa- 
rate 
Dept. 


10 


TABLE VI.—A. & M. COLLEGES 


Departmental Control 


Ath. & 
Phys. Ed. 
Same 
Dept. 
Alabama .................... 7 
Colorado .............-... * 
Connecticut ...... * 
Georgia. ............... . * 
diane nar). a * 
Iowa Het: SSIES Ma 
Kansas ..... setae, * 
Massachusetts ; 08 
ae ° 
Mississippi ................. a 
TET * 
New Mexico .................. * 


Athletics 

Sepa- 
rate 

Dept. 








TABLE VIII ENDOWED COLLEGES 
Departmental Control 
Same Dept. Separate 


Ath. Ph.d. Ath. 
ee ne * 
eee 
(GPCR eae te * 
See * 


a ; * 
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r oe TABLE VIII ENDOWED COLLEGES 
Asst. aculty Departmental Control 

Prof. Prof. Instr. Dir. Total Coaches (Cont’d) y Gane tet. Separate 

* . : - ; ; Ath. Ph.d. Ath. 

0 0 0 i 1 0 Bates... . , 

9 0 0 3 0 Bulalo ............ poeteee ns 

0 0 0 P 2 RE cece ok eke * 

i 0 9 : 1 Carleton ............ * 

| 2 eee = 

0 3 0 4 0 he TA * 

0 1 7 “ 8 4 Ceeraao ..................--.=- * 

0 0 0 1 1 - Creighton ...................... . 

0 0 0 1 1 1 Dakota Wesleyan ..... ; - 

0 0 0 0 1 0 ae ae * 

1 1 0 0 2 0 0 a ** 

0 0 3 0 4 0 Diwan ...................... * 

ae neg nae — cree — BOrmem ..................... 

16 23 56 2 144 40 eae * 

Sees — Franklin & Marshall... * 
TABLE VI—A. & M. COLLEGES Furman ........ aS 
Departmental Control Hamilt frpesienbaet . 
(Cont’d) Ath. & Athletics a vos 
Phys. Ed.  Sepa- Hirat SEP. shpnesieciearive a 
Same rate Hobart aac aanaead a e 
Dept. Dept. La aohlleppeponenenennaan » @ 
N. Carolina ......0000..... * a omaite senienenemnsiintsenente ‘ 
N. Dakota ............. CULE .............---- wee 
Oklahoma ............. — cosoeeereeceneeccceee 
Oregon i eaahiatieonasncnail SUEEEE  Soncnrowesns pone 
Pennsylvania ........ . * Miami .............--------------- ; 
Rhode Island .............. . * Middlebury ......... . 
S. Carolina... .,séa* See ............... 
S. Dakota * Mo. School Mines. a °9 
Texas ............... * Morningside .................. . 
Utah ................ a Ohio University............. * 
Virginia + Qhio Wesleyan... _* 
Washington .. # 8 ....... :.< 
24 sineaeld _ Richmond ............. .. 
OD 23 1 deem > 
TABLE VIIL—ENDOWED UNI- Sewanee 0... . 
VERSITIES Simpson .............. aint : 
Departmental Control Southern Methodist...... * 
Ath.& Athletics Southwestern ............... * 
Phys. Ed. Sepa- Stevens Tech................. ¥ 
Same rate Texas Christian......... * 
Dept. a eee . 
Brown .............. {= i. 
Bucknell ........ W. Va. Wesleyan pee 
Carnegie Tech. ........ Wm. Jewell ..... ae : = 
Chicago ............... Wittenberg ........ vane ° 
Cincinnati ... * Wooster ................ . = 
Coll. City, N. =. * 55 — 
es * | 46 9 
—— a : other departmental teaching. 
Georgetown sui The close relation between physical 
ae, ainnantcenseneeanmenns : education, intercollegiate athletics, 
Lehigh =o — * corrective physical training and in- 
Northwestern wie tra-murals is such that, the proper 
eee Dame .................. method of administering them is one 
Seameatuadin PEON * department. Experience does not sub- 
Pittsburgh .......... * stantiate the claim that the depart- 
—" : ment becomes too large. 
South. California. The smaller colleges have as a rule 
Stanford ............ os ‘ had this plan and it seems to be very 
— aan. > 2 successful. Many of the large uni- 
Vanderbilt ................ * versities are using this plan with 
Wash. and Lee... ° great success. In some of the larger 
— wen nigga institutions where the health service 
Williams _..... hd ae has been added to the department it 
—— cessteseceneseee : has been suggested at times that, the 
ae 16 14 department becomes too large. In 


others of the same size this work has 
been handled very successfully, and 
the opinion of those best fitted to 
judge seems that, in this particular 
item each institution must determine 
for itself. 

The tables above of the four 
groups show whether or not the in- 
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tercollegiate athletics and physical ed- 
ucation work is handled by the same 
department. 

The state universities have indi- 
cated on the questionnaire that 74 
per cent of them have physical educa- 
tion and intercollegiate athletics in 
the same department. Of the A. & M. 
colleges all but one have indicated 
that the two are in same department. 
Of the endowed universities but 52 
per cent have indicated that the work 
was combined in one department. 
And in the college group 82 per cent » Pocacece 
have indicated that the work was in 
one department. 

In the institutions that have their 
coaches as faculty members there is a 
marked tendency to have the work of 
physical education and intercollegiate 
athletics in one department. The in- 
ference being clear that the coaches 
are paid for doing the work in physi- 
cal training, as well as, coaching he 
intercollegiate teams. 

The tables above of the four 
stitutions that use military training 
for physical training. 
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More attention is being paid 
to athletics this year than last— 








(To be continued in December) Keen local interest and the 
You'll be interested support of th i 

(Q) There has been an argument ih the information Pp es : ’ community a 
concerning interpretation of Rule 9, contained in our book- paying: 1g ividends to athlet- 
Section 2, pertaining to the penalty let-on Bleachers. It ics— Dividends in school adver- 
inflicted for off side. For example— shows points that you a4 aul Baers . 
Team A has second down and six will want to consider tising Dividends = moral 
yards to go and Team B is off side. in Bleacher construc: | SUpport—-and in money paid In. 
What will be resulting down and tion—safety, ease of 
yards to be made. One party main- handling, etc., as well To take full advantage of 
tains that it will be second down and as giving instances of athletics, adequate seating 
one yard to go and the other main- many installations Capacity is essential. 
tains it will be second down and six that have paid for 
yards to go, the lines being moved themselves many Patrons of your games 
ahead accordingly. Which is right? times over. should neither be confronted 


(A) This is a new rule pertaining 
to an off side play by the defensive 
team this year and in play you de- 


We will send this with barren bleachers—nor 
ooklet immediately certainly, with Standing Room 


on receipt of the at- 





scribe after the penalty has been in- 

flicted, it would be second down and ee Only. . 

one tal go. : . : : This is why Knockdown 
. ter a fair catch captain o sah 

Team A chooses to put the ball in aN Bleachers . ase 80 popular 

play by a drop kick. Is it legal for They furnish the needed seats 










the man making the drop kick to de- 
liberately kick the ball short and to 
one side so that his team mates may 
run forward and recover the kick? Or 
must he make an honest attempt to 
drop kick over the cross bar? Is such 
drop kick over the cross bar? 

(A) The play of purposely drop- 
kicking at an angle which would en- 
able the players on the kicking side 
a better opportunity to recover such 
a kick is just a bit of football strat- 
egy and not unsportsmanlike, and the 
kick may be recovered by the kicking 
side, provided it has gone at least ten 
yards before player kicking side 
touches it. Or it may be recovered 
by kicking side after it has traveled 
any distance, providing player on re- 
ceiving side had first touched it. 


that help pay big dividends. 


KNOCKDOWN 
ou US he One 


BLEACHERS 












Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Department B, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
book on Knockdown Bleachers. 





Name 
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What One Town Did for Amateur 


MHERST, Mass. is a town of 
A\ 000, in the edge of the Berkshire 
ills. It has at one end Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and at 
the other Amherst College. Per- 
haps because of the abundance of col- 
lege athletics, the town of Amherst 
never had an _ organized baseball 
league. A few desultory games were 
played each summer between local 
teams and a big Fourth of July game 
was usually arranged. In some years 
an “All Amherst” team of a semi- 
professional character was organized 
by an enthusiastic “fan”. These rep- 
resentative teams played _ several 
games with teams from towns near- 
by. By those who knew it best Am- 
herst was called a poor baseball town. 
We were told that it could not sup- 
port one team well and that amateur 
baseball, by residents only, would 
never succeed. 

We decided, in the face of these 
discouraging facts, to organize an 
amateur baseball league largely along 
the line suggested by the N. A. A. F. 
To the surprise of almost everybody 
and to the delight of its advocates 
the league proved a complete success 
from the very start, and this is how 
we put it over. 

We first decided on some funda- 
mentals: the league must fit the 
needs of the town; we must begin 
with the roots not a flag pole and 
brass band; it must not be run to ad- 
vertise the town; it must be amateur, 
democratic and as simple and inex- 
pensive as possible. 

And this is how we went about it. 
We called a meeting May 4th, of rep- 
resentatives of all the industrial con- 
cerns and fraternal orders in town 
and of all other groups that had or- 
ganized teams in recent years and 
put a call in the local paper. We also 
invited a representative of the church 
league and individuals who had 
showed marked interest in local base- 
ball. 

Some forty persons attended the 
meeting. To the surprise of many. 
marked interest was shown in the 
formation of a_ twilight league. 
About a dozen groups wished to enter 
teams. The tentative conditions for 
joining such a league were outlined; 
a limit of fifteen players was made 
per team; all players were to be local; 
no paid players were allowed, the 


games were to be played after supper 


Baseball 


By Dr. Paul C. Phillips 





The writer of this article is 
one of the outstanding physical 
educators in the east. He has 
for years been a leader in many 
of the national athletic organi- 
zations. 





and to last seven innings, (Amherst 
is on daylight saving time), and a 
deposit of ten dollars required, to be 
returned at the end of the season if 
the schedule was played out. A board 
of directors was elected. The two 
colleges offered four diamonds for the 
games. There was one at North Am- 
herst and one at South Amherst. 


The representatives went back to 
their organizations and a week later 
returned duly authorized to vote for 
the formation of such a league. The 
constitution as suggested by the N. 
A. A. F. was adopted with minor 
changes. 

The organization was finally effect- 
ed with two leagues of five teams 
each, as follows: Fraternal league: 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, Red 
Men, Odd Fellows, Legion. Inde- 
pendents: North Amherst, South 
Amherst, East Street Irish Ameri- 
cans and Independents (virtually the 
High School). A schedule was adopt- 
ed calling for two games with every 
other club in each league, forty in 
all and a final series, best three out 
of five, between the winners in each 
league, the games to be four a week; 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday. It was agreed that no ad- 
mission should be charged but a 
voluntary collection taken, half to go 
to the Board for payment of umpires, 
furnishing balls, etc. and the other 
half to be divided between the con- 
testing clubs to defray their expenses. 

The first game was but two weeks 
away and nothing in the treasury! 
We decided not to send out an S. O. 
S. Help on the horizon! The base- 
ball management of the two colleges 
agreed to play a game for the benefit 
of the league. This is the real “town 
and game” spirit. Everybody sold 
tickets; proceeds $135.00 We were 
off! Most of the teams had suits fur- 
nished by their organizations. Others 
came as the result of dances, suppers 
and the like. By June Ist. the town 
was taking notice and at 6:30 the 
first ball was pitched. 


The attendance was good from the 
beginning and increased as the sea- 
son advanced. Sometimes two or 
even three games were played at once 
on the diamonds at Amherst College. 
The whole family came to watch their 
relatives or friends play. It became 
a community affair. The cars num- 
bered from forty to over two hun- 
dred and the people from one hun- 
dred to six hundred. The Square up 
town was deserted on the nights of 
games, gardens suffered and the 
movies closed down to Thursday and 
Saturday nights only. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty men and boys from 
fourteen to forty years of age were 
having lots of sport playing the game 
they liked, for fun, with their own 
townspeople as spectators, all in the 
open air in the best of surroundings. 
The rivalry became intense between 
the Knights of Columbus and Masons 
in one league and the Irish Ameri- 
cans and Independents in the other. 
The Knights of Columbus and Irish 
Americans finally won. 

In the “Worlds Series” each team 
won two games. The excitement ran 
so high in the decisive game that one 
might imagine he was at an Am- 
herst Williams game. Probably one 
thousand people were present to see 
the Knights of Columbus win the 
championship cup. Voluntary con- 
tributions that night amounted to 
$130.41. 

This game was played September 
4th. For over three months the citi- 
zens of Amherst had had virtually a 
free ticket to nearly fifty games of 
interesting baseball. The league did 
a lot for the town, by providing 
wholesome recreation and developing 
community spirit, but did more for 
the players. It gave them healthful 
exercise, aroused an Esprit de Corps, 
and improved sportsmanship. This 
sounds like a fairy tale; too good to 
be true. Was it all plain sailing? 
Ask the President and Secretary. 
The course of real baseball leagues 
like true love “never did run smooth.” 
There were plenty of difficult prob- 
lems to solve and warm cases to 
settle. It was no paper league. 
These difficulties were anticipated. 
There was plenty of hard work for 
everybody. But all questions were 
approached with a fine spirit of fair- 


ness and desire for cooperation and 
(Continued on page 35) 
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APPEARANCE—COMFORT—FIT 
ALL ARE COMBINED IN SPALDING 


BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


HCR Shoes 
Lightest, Fastest, 
very Durable 


BBS Shirt 
Pure Worsted 
Athletic Cut 


NDS Sweat Shirts 
Warm, Comfort- 
able, Neat 


Looking 


6B Pant 
Pure Wool 


Flannel 


Write for Basketball Booklet. 


211 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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: playing ball. 





CHAMPIONS 





Exact reproduction of Gold Football made for 


NOTRE DAME, THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONS OF 1924 


Our miniature footballs are made by master crafts- 
men, using a regulation playing ball for their model. 
In this way we get the charm, true in shape and 


proportion. 


This makes a 
very appropriate 
prize for the 
trophy case 
when your team 
wins a state or 
sectional cham- 
pionship. It also 
is appropriate 
for use as a re- 
membrance to 
coach or out- 
standing player. 


This Trophy is 
an exact replica 
of a regulation 
football in silver 
or bronze. It 
shows the grain 
of the leather. 


Size, same as 





DIEGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 
15 JOHN STREET OLIVER BUILDING | 73 TREMONT STREET 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON 














Direct or Indirect Passes 
angering coaches are using 

the buck from a direct pass 
this year more than ever before. 
Years ago on every buck into the 
line the quarter-back passed the ball 
to the full-back or half-back. The 
back who was sent into the line was 
coached to drive for the hole as soon 
as the ball was snapped from center 
and it was the quarter’s duty to get 
himthe ball. This meant that the ball 
carrier could concentrate on picking 
the hole and in getting there in the 
shortest possible time. Later coaches 
employed the direct pass from cen- 
ter for end runs and forward passes 
and now and then one of the protec- 
tors on punts would receive the ball 
direct from center and drive through 
the line. 

In game after game that has been 
played this year men stationed at 
the back of the tandem or at the rear 
of the box formation or four or five 
yards back on a punt formation have 
been used as line buckers. These 
men get the ball direct from center 
and frequently make a delayed buck 
by faking to start to one side or the 
other or feint to pass the ball to an- 
other and then drive into the line. 
The advantage of this is that the 
forwards thus have an opportunity 
of opening the hole and the other 
backs have a chance to lead the inter- 
ference through the opening. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is the quick line opening 
play that was so popular years ago 
used this year. A well known coach, 
whose football experience extends 
over a period of twenty years or 
more, once suggested that the quick 
line opening play was the best play 
in football. Styles, however, change 
and when a few big teams adopt a 
certain system of attack it may be 
expected that the younger coaches 
will to a certain extent, at least, imi- 
tate the old masters. 

Forward Passes 

Forward passes may generally be 
grouped under three heads. First, 
there is the pass that is made by a 
man usually eight or ten yards back 
on a punt formation who doesn’t con- 
ceal the fact that he intends to pass 
but rather depends upon the accuracy 
of his pass and the work of the re- 
ceiver and the decoys for the success 
of the play. If a passer has the abil- 
ity to throw the ball thirty or forty 
yards accurately this play will work 
a surprisingly large number of times. 

The second type of passing and the 
one that is probably the best is that 
which is commonly known as the 
optional pass. In this the passer re- 
ceives the ball from center and starts 
to run to either the right or left. 
If he sees the defensive full-back 
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draw in and a receiver uncovered, he 
throws the ball. If not, he tries to 
carry it for an end run or a cut- 
back. If a man can pass the ball on 
the run and is a dangerous open field 
runner who can trust to his judg- 
ment as to which play he should exe- 
cute, he will render invaluable as- 
sistance to his team. From the de- 
fensive standpoint there is no play 
in football that is more annoying 
than the optional pass when the ball 
carrier is clever enough to conceal his 
intentions. 


The third type of pass which is 
frequently used is the one that fol- 
lows a criss-cross or a delayed buck. 
Of course, the advantage of this type 
of play is in the deception that pre- 
cedes the passing. For instance, a 
back receives the ball from center 
and starts around the left end, he 
passes the ball to the left end and 
the latter runs back ten yards and 
passes. There is always a chance 
that the defensive backs will have 
been drawn in by the first part of 
the play and this will enable the re- 
ceivers to get into the open. 

Scouting 

Very few people who attend a foot- 
ball game can describe the technique 
of the play of either team after the 
game is over. This statement might 
be broadened to cover many of the 
coaches and scouts who watch the 
contest. If you have recently wit- 
nessed a game and you feel that you 
have diagnosed one of the team’s 
style of play, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

1. Did they use a shift and if so 
how were the men shifted? 

2. Did the ends play wide so as to 
flank the tackles? 

3. Is the attack based on the idea 
of force or deception? 

4. Do the line buckers receive the 
ball from center or quarter? 

5. What type of forward pass was 
used and who receives and who acts 
as decoy? 

6. Does the offensive line charge 
shoulder to shoulder? 

7. Did the team use the cup de- 
fense? If not, what type of defense 
was used? 

8. Did they employ the man for 
man or zone defense on passes? 

9. Did the team have a sustained 
attack? 

10. Did they use their 
plays in their own territory? 

11. Do they pass on first, second 
or third down? 

12. Do the line men hurry down 
on punts or do they play it safe? 

13. Does this team play itself out 
early in the game or feel out the op- 
ponents in the early stages and then 
strike in the second half? 
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Gather the Basketball Fans! 


If you have even as little as four feet to spare alongside the basketball 
court, you can fill that space with spectators, comfortably seated, and give 
every one a good view of the game. 


Circle A Portable Bleachers 


can be erected in a couple of hours, to seat a thousand fans, and when 
the game is over, can be taken down and stored, or set up elsewhere, with 


equal speed. 


Circle A Bleachers can thus be used for many sports in any season, in- 
doors or out; for boxing, wrestling or swimming matches; hockey, tennis, 
polo; for rallies, theatricals, ceremonies; and for football, baseball, etc. 


Safer Than Stationary Wood Bleachers 


Send for our large illustrated circular, “The Facts About Circle A 
Bleachers,” showing their many strength and safety features, their simple 


methods of erection, their many uses, their dimensions, etc. 


Also, if in- 


terested, for full information about Circle A Portable Gymnasiums. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


550 South 25th Street 


Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


PORTABLE GYMNASIUMS 














MASTER THE METHODS OF 
WORLD’S BEST SWIMMERS 


Now that the indoor swimming season is under 
way, you can get down to a scientific study of the 
sport, Close observation of method, effort and re- 
sult, Impossible outdoors, is easy In the tank. 

For a guide from one stage to the next in 
progress to effective form, you need the text book 
of Coach William Bachrach of the Dlinois Athletic 
Club, producer of John Weissmuller, Sybil Bauer, 
Robert Skelton, Ethel Lackie and a long line of 
world’s champions. 

This book, an illustrated encyclopedia of the 
sport, offers you the full exposition of Bachrach’s 
scientific system, from beginner to record breaker. 
It is now offered to you at less than the price you 
might pay for ome personal lesson. 


“THE OUTLINE OF SWIMMING” 
By William Bachrach, I. A. C. 
Two Hundred Twenty-four Pages, Forty Chapters, 
Hundred and Thirty Pictures—Complete 
In One Volume 
SECOND BINDING—REDUCED PRICE 
Sold Out That’s the word on the first binding 
of Willlam Bachrach's famous book, THE OUTLINE 
OF SWIMMING. The entire supply exhauSted and 


——aw 


Ce 


orders still coming in at $5.00 a copy for the special! 
fabric-leather binding. 

Now comes the second binding, exactly 
as the $5.00 issue, except the cover. This is in 
blue cloth, fine and attractive, but more economical. 
It makes possible a reduced price of $3.00 a copy 
to those who act quickly. 


“Especially adapted to the use of the teacher of 
championship contestants. Gives sugges- 
tions on all the strokes, and the chapter on ‘Secrets 
of Psychology’ is valuable. Interesting and profitable 
reading.’’ —American Physical Education Review. 


SEND YOUR $3.00 TODAY 
By Check or Money Order to 


MIDLAND-CHICAGO SERVICE 
35 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 
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COTTON FABRICS 


We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 


| 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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News from the State High School 
Athletic Associations 








State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation secretaries and others 
are invited to send news items 
concerning amateur athletics in 
the high schools to the editor. 

















Mies Quality 


waiheined Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. ° 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 











NEW JERSEY 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
New Jersey Interscholastic Athletic 
Association was held at Newark on 
Friday, October 2nd. The Associa- 
tion went on record approving the 
following recommendations of the 
Principals’ Association: First reduc- 
ing the age limit of boys eligible to 
compete in public high school athletics 
from 21 to 20 years, making a boy no 
longer eligible to compete after reach- 
ing his 20th birthday. Second, a boy 
may not compete in high school ath- 
letics after having been enrolled as a 
student for nine semesters or 4% 
years. This is in addition to our 
present rule that a boy may not repre- 
sent a school more than four years in 
athletic competition. The third, re- 
garding scholarship, was not approved 
by the Association as this body felt 
that it had no authority to exercise 
any control over scholarship require- 
ments. This recommendation should 
be handled entirely by the Principals’ 
Association. The Committee on Mem- 
bership made a report clarifying our 
membership clause as follows: “Ar- 
ticle III Membership be numbered 
Section 1 and that the following be 
added as Section 2 to Article III— 
All Schools supported wholly by state 
and municipal taxation shall consti- 
tute the high schools’ division. All 
other schools of secondary grade 
not so supported shall constitute 
the preparatory schools division. 
The following officers were elected for 
1925-26: s 


Charles E. Lillis, president; 
W. R. Holbert, vice president; 
George Henckel, treasurer; 
Walter E. Short, secretary. 


COLORADO 


Mr. John C. Casey, Superintendent 
of the Eaton Schools and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference, has sent the 
following report of the September 
meeting of the Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference, which at present 
is composed of one hundred ten 
schools: 

The Board of Control for the Colo- 
rado High School Athletic Conference 


was held at the Albany Hotel, Septem- 
ber 12th at eleven thirty o’clock. After 
a sumptuous chicken dinner, the work 
of the year was discussed and arrange- 
ments made for the football season. 

Five new leagues were admitted 
to the Conference, namely: Central 
Suburban, Denver, Boulder, Platte 
Valley, and Union Pacific. 

The Conference is starting on what 
appears to be the most successful year 
since its organization. 

With the addition of the new 
leagues, practically every school in the 
State is now a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The present State Conference was 
organized in 1921, and since that time 
has been filling a real need in the di- 
recting of Colorado High School 
Athletics. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

At a meeting of the high school 
department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association held in Har- 
risburg in December of 1912, a reso- 
lution was presented to provide for 
the conduct and supervision of high 
school athletics by a state board of 
control. After considerable discus- 
sion, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to prepare a constitution and 
make such other plans as would be 
necessary to effect such an organiza- 
tion, this committee to report at the 
meeting the following year. . 

At the 1913 meeting, held in Pitts- 
burgh, much interest was evidenced 
by the schoolmen of the state in the 
report of the committee on state con- 
trol of interscholastic athletics which 
was to be presented, discussed and 
acted upon at this session. More than 
two hundred were in attendance. The 
constitution as presented by the com- 
mittee was adopted and a state board 
of control was elected and organized 
with Charles 8. Davis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Steelton, Penna., as Chair- 
man. 

The continued growth of the or- 
ganization made necessary a virtual 
reorganization in 1923. The Consti- 
tution was revised so as to provide a 
closer supervision of athletics. The 
state was divided into eight super- 
visory districts, each having its local 
executive committee of five members, 


-elected each year by the member 


schools. The chairman of each local 
committee became a member of the 
State Board of Control, thus making 
a total of eight members of this body. 
The Director of the Bureau of Health 
Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction became the perma- 
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Walter kL. Meanwell 


HIDDEN LACE | 
Official Intercollegiate Basket Ball 









































The Wilson-Meanwell Official Intercollegiate-Basket Ball is the most important de- 
velopment in the history of the game. Made with “Hidden Lace” or “Double Lace” 
features—no valve-stem and rawhide lace bulges—simplified lacing—inflates like an 
auto tire. Perfect shape and guaranteed Official in both size and weight. Write 


for full description and name of nearest Wilson Dealer. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


FORMERLY 
i 
a 
: =e e e 
222 Fourth Ave. 2037 Powell Ave. 155 Ninth St. 
: New York Chicago San Francisco 
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2— MARK 


leg Line 





The 
FOOTBALL SEASON 
IS HERE 


Keep your men in the 


GAME 


Our new booklet on the 
treatment of athletic 
injuries 


WILL TELL YOU HOW! 








Copy sent gratis 


upon receipt of request 








THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


New York City 











Football Coaches 


Have you purchased copies of the 1925 Official 
Football Rules for every member of your squad? 
The new books, published by the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association, printed and distributed 
by the American Sports Publishing Company, are 
now on sale throughout the United States. 
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nent Secretary of the Board of Con- 
trol and an active member of the 
Board. 

A campaign was inaugurated to 
increase the membership and this has 
grown from 154 in 1923 to 300 in 
1924-25. 

No attempt has been made to de- 
termine football championships in 
the various districts. In basketball, 
the winner of each district is deter- 
mined by a play-off, and then inter- 
districts games are played, leaving 
four teams to compete in the state 
basketball tournament which is held 
annually at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The winner of the State College 
tournament is given permission by 
the Board of Control to represent 
Pennsylvania at the National Inter- 
scholastic Basketball Tournament at 
Chicago. 

Last year plans were carried out 
for determining championships in 
track and field events. Each district 
held a district meet, and the winners 
in each event were sent to Bucknell 
University for the State Champion- 
ship meet. Only the winners at 
Bucknell are certified by the P. I. 
A. A. to compete at the National Meet 
at Chicago. 

The present officials of the Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 

R. B. Taylor, Principal, High 
School, Norristown, Penna. 

Edmund Wicht, 80 Hanover Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Steelton, Penna. 

Harry L. Smith, Principal, High 
School, Milton, Penna. 

L. G. Lichliter, Boswell High 
School, Boswell, Penna. 

J. F. Puderbaugh, Principal, High 
School, Lock Haven, Penna. 

J. Foster Gehrett, South High 
School, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

F. S. Jackson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Punxsutawney, Penna. 

W. G. Moorhead, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Penna. 

Annual meetings of the Board of 
Control are held in connection with 
the State Educational Association 
Meetings in December of each year. 
Two other meetings are held each 
year—one in November and the other 
in February. These meetings are 
held in the office of the Director of the 
Bureau of Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Penna. 

NEW YORK 

Daniel Chase has written the fol- 
lowing interesting news letter regard- 
ing the work of the New York State 
High School Association: 

“Much interested in your letter of 
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July seventh regarding plan of send- 
ing news items to different state high 


school groups through the Journal. ROGERS POSTER SERVICE 
Our State Association had a very 
successful year last year and carried 


over to the next year enough funds ME ANS COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


to underwrite the state championship 


in six different activities. This is due Let Us Prove lt 


to the splendid results of our basket- 
HUNDREDS of schools are using our 


ball tournament and the excellent 5 
management of the board which is distinctive poster service to effectively 
advertise their games. 


composed of superintendents, princi- 
SNAPPIEST posters on the market— 


pals and physical directors, happily 
blended. BRILLIANT COLORS that will attract 
attention. 


“We are inaugurating tennis as a 
fall sport for the first time this year. LARGE ASSORTMENT to choose 
from. 


We are holding eight sectional cham- 
Red—Blue—Black 


pionships in the state and a final 
championship at Hamilton College, 

Printed on 5-ply cardboard 
SIZE 14x22 INCHES 


Clinton, N. Y., on August fifth and 
FOOTE 





sixth. Our state cross-country run 
will be held at Syracuse University, 
November seventh, for the high school 
boys. Possibly it will be held on the 
fourteenth instead of the seventh. 
This will be preceded by ten sectional 
championships and the best five boys 
in each section will be brought to 
Syracuse for the finals. 


willbe bell’ Pobre at Sees | ACTION -COLOK 
e n Februa 
Springs. This will ~~] preceded ie SNAP—APPEAL 


seven sectional championships. 











“Our swimming meet will be held Be sure to SPECIFY 
this year the second Saturday in Rogers Athletic Posters— 
March in Buffalo. This will be pre- THEY GET THE CROWDS 


ceded by five sectional championships. 

“Our basket-ball tournament comes MAIL the coupon today for onnaree 
the third week in March. This will information, and a print of one of the 
be preceded by eight sectional cham- posters in actual size and colors. 


pionships and by regular contests in 
sixty accredited basket-ball leagues. YOU Be the Judge 











IMPRINTING SPACE ON ALL 
“Our track and field championship FINEST QUALITY — QUICKEST SERVICE ee... eae _— 
comes the first Saturday in June. a ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
This will be preceded by fourteen sec- Rogers Poster Co., Dixon, Ill. 
tional championships. Our third , 
annual track and field meet which was Please mail complete poster information to 
held at Ithaca on June sixth resulted ER ae ee ne re 


in the breaking of seven of our 
eleven records. There has been tre- 
mendous improvement in track and ee ee ew ere ae EEE EC STATE 
field work during the last three years. 

“Our Association does not promote 
in general base-ball and foot-ball. We 
are content with the local leagues in 


! 
these two activities and are opposed Coaches! 


to post-season games.” The Athletic Journal is your 


magazine. Send us at once. 
What One Town Did for 
Baseball 


(Continued from page 28) 


the verdict accepted in good spirit. ; 
The crowds were well behaved, the Write us your opinion about the new form and size of the Journal. 
umpires well treated and their de- 


cisions generally respected. The ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
Already the managers are compet- 6922 Glenwood Ave. 


ing for players for next year. The CHICAGO, ILL. 
league is on its way. 














The questions you want answered. 
The subjects you want discussed. 
. Points of interest about your work. 
. News items about other coaches. 
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WANTED 


The following issues are wanted 


to complete files: 


February, 1922 .......... Vol. Il. No.6 
September, 1922 ........ Vol. III. No. 1 
December, 1922 ........Vol. III. No. 4 
January, 1923. ............ Vol. III. No. 5 


May, 1924 Vol. II. No.9 


Readers who are willing to dis- 
pose of issues above are asked to 
write the Journal office, 6922 Glen- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 
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AUGUST 24, 1912, 
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cept July, at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1925. 

COUNTY OF Cook, { 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 5°: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John L. 
Griffith, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor, 
Publisher and Owner of the Athletic Journal and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
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Amateurism Pro and Con 


(Continued from page 15) 
concurrent inquiry in other cities 
nearby, some small cities being in- 
cluded, does not point to any radical 
peculiarities in the Chicago situation. 
The results are about the same, when 
compared. I can assume responsibil- 
ity for the Chicago figures, however, 
and confine myself to them in what 
follows. 


The South Park system serves the 
recreational needs of its district, ly- 
ing in the south side of the city of 
Chicago. It has several somewhat 
unique advantages in equipment and 
method. It has functioned for twenty 
years, its experience accumulating 
under continuity of administration, 
and freedom in experimenting. It 
has an elaborate plant, sixteen park 
community building installations with 
complete gymnasiums, baths, locker 
rooms, athletic fields, outdoor gymna- 
siums, swimming pools, and games 
and sports facilities. It makes no 
charge for anything it provides in 
these neighborhood institutions, de- 
riving its support from tax funds. 
Last year over twelve million indi- 
viduals figured in its statistics of use 
of park facilities, counting partici- 
pants only, not spectators. It pro- 
motes a most elaborate program of 
competition, including almost every 
known sport except intercollegiate 
football; thus far this year there have 
been concluded about eight competi- 
tive events carried through to a 
championship conclusion. 

During the late summer we con- 
ducted a carefully supervised inquiry 
among the better known athletes of 
the South Parks, calling for an ex- 
pression of personal history on the 
subject of amateurism by means of a 
secret ballot, explained as follows: 

“Amateur rules have been built up 
with the purpose of keeping competi- 
tion open and clean. Amateur rules 
may be revised soon. It is desired to 
have them revised on actual facts, pre- 
sented by the athletes themselves. 

“The following ballot is being voted 
upon by athletes in several cities. We 
ask you honestly to fill in the ques- 
tions below, as accurately as you can. 
We do not want, and will not attempt, 
to trace replies or learn who sub- 
mitted them. Please do not sign the 
blank, nor make any mark which will 
disclose your identity. We rely abso- 
lutely on your honor to make an hon- 
est statement of your own athletic 
history, not putting in anything which 
is not. true. YOU MAY RELY ON 
OUR HONOR TO USE THIS IN- 
FORMATION ONLY TO TRY TO 
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IMPROVE THE RULES, NOT TO 
EMBARRASS THE ATHLETE.” 


Following, were ten questions ask- 
ing the voter to check under these ten 
sports—Baseball, Basketball, Skating, 
Wrestling, Boxing, Swimming, Track 
and Field Events, Football, Soccer, 
and Tennis, any in which he had par- 
ticipated: (1) For a salary; (2) for 
a money consideration aside from 
prizes; (3) for a side bet; (4) fora 
padded expense account; (5) for a 
merchandise prize or scholarship as 
disguised payment; (6) under an as- 
sumed name; and further, to check 
those in which he had ever: (7) 
served as coach or trainer for a money 
consideration; (8) sold or pawned 
his prizes; (9) participated where an 
admission fee was charged at the 
gate for the benefit of the partici- 
pants; or (10) participated knowingly 
with or against professionals. 

Below these questions were the 
following: 

11. Have the present national ama- 
teur rules kept you from doing things 
which you knew would professionalize 
you? Yes....No..... 


12. Would you favor a rule which 
would professionalize an athlete in a 
single sport only, and permit him to 
continue playing as an amateur in 
other sports in which he has not 
professionalized himself? Yes.... 
ee 

13. Do you think such a rule a bad 
one, encouraging boys to professional- 
ize themselves in some sports, know- 
ing that they could still compete in 
other sports as amateurs, without any 
penalty? Yes....No..... 

14. Do you think such a rule would 
result in a more honest admitting of 
professionalism, where an athlete has 
professionalized himself and under 
present rules conceals that fact in 
order to compete in other sports? 
Wels «> seas 4 oe 

15. In order that this study may 
show the age when athletes are first 
professionalized, please check-mark 
on the chart below your age when you 
first did anything which you knew 
beforehand would professionalize you. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30. 

16. Since then, have you competed 
as an amateur? Yes....No..... 

17. Have you concealed the fact, 
knowing yourself to be professional- 
ized: 

(1) Because others are as bad as 


you and still compete? /Yes.... 
No..... 

_(2) Because you do not think the 
rules are good ones? Yes....No..... 


(3) Because you do not think 
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officials honestly try to enforce the 
rules? Yes....No..... 

(4) Because you want to compete 
and would try to do so whatever the 
rules might be? Yes....No..... 

18. Do you think that any of the 
following cases should be. permitted 
to compete against amateurs who only 
play for the sport of it: 

(1) Should a man paid a regular 
salary for playing be allowed to com- 
pete against amateurs? Yes.... 

(2) Should a man who plays for 
gate receipts be allowed to compete 
against amateurs? Yes....No..... 

(3) Should a man who plays for 


side bets be allowed to compete 
against amateurs? Yes....No..... 
(4) One who takes merchandise 
prizes? Yes....No..... 
(5) One who plays under an as- 
sumed name? Yes....No..... 


(6) One who is coach or trainer? 
Teas ces oe se 

(7) One who plays knowingly with 
or against professionals? /Yes.... 
a 

19. If you are willing to do so, it 
will help us in this study if you will 
check on the following your present 
age: 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Restricting the ballots, as we did, 
to real athletes, rather than placing 
them before the boys using the parks, 
indiscriminately, we felt that we 
might get a more representative re- 
sponse. We excluded from the count 
any ballots which were evidently mu- 
tilated or misleading. We counted, 
however, two hundred and thirty-five 
ballots which were returned properly 
filled in. Not more than ten were 
thrown out. The athletes apparently 
took the proposition seriously. 


Charting the admitted specific vio- 
lations of the amateur rules, these 235 
respondents checked 1178 violations 
of rules under the ten headings in the 
ten sports enumerated, one ballot 
adding Bicycle riding, in which were 
checked seven violations, included in 
this total. There were checked by 
these 235 individuals 380 violations in 
Baseball, 223 in Basketball, 30 in 
Skating, 72 in Wrestling, 84 in Boxing, 
57 in Swimming, 83 in Track, 172 in 
Football, 38 in Soccer, 32 in Tennis, 
and 7 in Bicycle riding. Types of 
violations were as follows: 295 played 
for salary, 143 for other money con- 
sideration, 260 for bets, 72 for padded 
expense accounts, 100 for merchan- 


dise prizes as disguised payments, 89 
under assumed names, 71 had served 
as paid coach or trainer, 31 had sold 
or pawned prizes, 148 had played for 
gate receipts, and 169 with or against 
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professionals. Of the 235 men who 
filled out the questionnaire, only 
twenty-seven claimed a clear record 
indicating no _ violation. No one 
stated that he had skated for a salary, 
or played tennis for salary, and no one 
indicated that he had sold a boxing 
or tennis medal, but there was at 
least one violation of every other rule 
under every listed sport, with these 
exceptions. 


Question number eleven, as_ to 
whether the rules had kept them from 
doing things which they knew would 
professionalize them, was answered 
affirmatively by fifty-eight; in the 
negative by one hundred and sixty- 
four. Of the fifty-eight who indi- 
cated that the rules had prevented 
them from doing things which they 
knew would professionalize them, 
forty-eight checked nevertheless vio- 
lations of rules, numbering 484 spe- 
cific instances, an average of over ten 
violations of the rules to each one who 
indicated that the rules had prevented 
him from making such violations. The 
remaining ten who indicated that the 
rules had worked effectively, in ac- 
tually keeping their record clear, bore 
out that verdict by listing no viola- 
tion. There were fourteen whose bal- 
lots were similarly clear of charted 
violations, but who answered “No” 
to the question whether it was the 
rules which had prevented them from 
professionalizing themselves. Three 
whose ballots were clear of acknowl- 
edged violations did not reply to 
Question Eleven in any way. 

Conceding that the questionnaire 
method is a loose and unsatisfactory 
method—a proposition to which I am 
ready to assent without argument— 
something remains to be said for the 
ballot form in which this particular 
document was cast, for the over- 
whelming nature of its testimony, and 
for the evidences of discrimination in 
other parts of the list, which give 
some basis for correlations. For 
example, Questions 12, 13, and 14, 
string together, interposing an oppo- 
site answer to the initial one if the 
voter is to be consistent in expressing 
judgment. They were answered as 
follows: Question 12, Yes 197, No 32; 
Question 13, Yes 41, No 188; Ques- 
tion 14, Yes 198, No 28. This ap- 
pears to indicate that the men were 
thinking about their answers. They 
spoke for a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the amateur rules, and with a 
unanimity which I believe rather 
startling. 

Significant too, is the response to 
the questions under 17, inquiring into 
the reasons for continuing to com- 
pete while knowing one’s self profes- 
sionalized. Asked whether it was 
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because others, as bad, still compete, 
95 said yes, 63 no. Ninety-one do not 
think the rules good ones, as against 
67. Sixty-eight question whether 
officials honestly try to enforce the 
rules, 74 giving us the benefit of the 
doubt, which comes uncomfortably 
close to being a hung jury on the 
subject of our integrity of purpose. 
And 81 admit that they would try to 
compete, whatever the rules might be, 
against 60 who might possibly accept 
rules which they approved. 

Getting down to cases however, 
there seems a sense of the need of 
certain restrictions. Even among 
these confessed violators of the rules, 
only 27 indicate their belief that sal- 
aried players should still be consid- 
ered eligible to compete against ama- 
teurs, as against 189 who say “No.” 
It would be interesting to know 
whether the 27 had in mind allowing 
the salaried men to compete in the 
same sport as that in which they are 
paid performers. Thirty-eight are 
for the man who takes gate receipts, 
but 183 would throw him out. One 
hundred would allow bets, 104 would 
not. One hundred fifty would take 
merchandise prizes, only 69 consid- 
ering that a valid ground for pro- 
fessionalizing a man. An assumed 
name is generally conceded to be 
sufficient reason for excluding a man. 
Even though there were 89 confessed 
violations of that prohibition in the 
acknowledged list, only 15 would ap- 
prove it, 209 voting no. Fifty-two 
would play a coach, 169 vetoing it. 
Ninety would permit play against pro- 
fessionals, 129 saying no. 

Personally, I consider that this bal- 
lot and the returns justify the recrea- 
tion men in their unanimous feeling 
that they cannot perform a public 
service, staying within the existing 
rules. We have to meet people where 
they live, and accept the facts as they 
are, or we must lose the confidence of 
the athletes in our honesty. We live 
with our athletes year after year. 
They know that we know their ath- 
letic history. If we debar them from 
our tournaments, we force them into 
outlaw and ungoverned competition, 
soon degenerating into unwholesome 
aspects. If we admit them, winking 
at their violations of rules, they ques- 
tion our integrity. We must meet 
this issue in a way that serves the 
largest good to the greatest number, 
and we are doing it by frankly ignor- 
ing some of the rules. We feel that 
we must do so. We have a service 
to perform using as a means to that 
service the imperatives of human in- 
terest, and athletic ambitions are a 
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powerful engine if properly set to 
work, harnessed to pull the load im- 
posed. 

As we see it, the rules are char- 
acteristically objective, as all legisla- 
tion is likely to be. Our civilization 
regulates the other fellow rather than 
one’s self. We legislate for others, 
and break speed laws and prohibition 
enactments, ourselves, at pleasure. 
The consent of the governed is largely 
a figment of the imagination. We 
hold our speeding limit at an impos- 
sible mileage which no one observes, 
so we can put the responsibility onto 
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the driver who is out of luck and hits 
some one, but meantime no one pays 
much attention to it, in actual driving, 
patrolling of highways, or adminis- 
tration of speeders’ courts. It is ob- 
jective rather than subjective legisla- 
tion. 

Meantime, when we find the rules 
being broken—again by others, not 
ourselves—we irritably make _ the 
penalties higher, the prohibitions 
more exacting. Finding the rules 
inoperative, we make more rules, of 
the same sort, hoping that they can 
be made to work. 
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In all frankness, isn’t that about the 
case with the amateur rules? 
The athlete doesn’t fear becoming a 
professional like such a man; he can’t 
be convinced that there is any great 
moral turpitude in stepping over the 
line, with such company. And the 
rules are imposed on him by some un- 
known group of men whom he never 
meets; he has no hand in making 
them. If these self constituted regu- 
lators of his actions choose to fix 
standards for him, let them find out 
as best they can when and how he 
violates the rules which are of their 
making, not of his. These rules are 
somebody’s else code. If they were 
his code, he might feel differently 
about observing them. 


Similarly, the rules represent an 
attempt to impose a universal code 
based on the special requirements of 
a minority element in our national 
competition. Why should the athletic 
club or the industrial athlete be sub- 
ject to the rules governing profes- 
sionalism which some onlooker, him- 
self an out and out Pro, thinks need- 
ful to meet the needs in his university, 
or for the international Olympics? 
Even the Abandoned Barn Athletic 
Club gang knows that the rules are 
not worked out by the competing ath- 
letes of the country, nor after a seri- 
ous inquiry into the facts of the real 
situation. They have heard that the 
student entering college is required 
to sign a statement that he has never 
professionalized himself before he can 
compete, and that after such a state- 
ment, he is accepted, unless some 
other college protests him, which is 
never done because its own men 
would then be questioned. They know 
further, that they, themselves, have 
bet on their games, have played occa- 
sionally for gate receipts, have on 
occasion padded expense accounts, 
have frequently played against pro- 
fessionals, sometimes assuming names 
in so doing. These minor causes of 
professionalizing loom large in their 
mind. They do not consider that 
these clauses have been added grad- 
ually to the rules in order to make 
effective the major principle of keep- 
ing out of amateur competition the 
actually salaried professional who 
could otherwise disguise himself with 
specious explanations of his money 
payments. And all of the talk about 
the summer baseball player seems to 
them “the bunk,” thrown out as a 
smoke screen, to divert attention from 
these most vulnerable points of attack. 
Under a strict application of the rules, 
they doubt that a really untainted 
amateur athlete even exists. Is it 


to be wondered at, that almost half of 
the men answering our recent ques- 
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tionnaire state brutally that they do 
not believe that the officials honestly 
try to enforce the rules? In fact, 
it is somewhat difficult to convince 
them of their error when they cite one 
celebrated athlete after another, ac- 
cepted in Olympic contests, living at 
expensive Athletic Clubs, well dressed 
and well fed, and openly unemployed, 
without visible means of support. 

It is this question of the integrity 
of administration which I believe the 
most important issue. We who de- 
part from the rules openly, are told 
sometimes that we are lowering the 
standards, that it is better to cling 
to a high ideal even unattained, than 
to set an unworthy goal for which 
to strive. If the ideal could be ap- 
proached with a Peccavi, and a re- 
quest for remission of shortcomings 
and for help to lead a different life, 
perhaps the case would be different. 
But as matters stand, only a few 
types of institutions can so approach 
their amateur problem. Amateurism 
resembles the day of Judgment, with 
a closure of the book of doom, not a 
revival with absolution granted upon 
confession of faith; it is so organ- 
ized at present. Somehow we must 
make the rules so that a person can 
be human, normal, reasonably hon- 
est, and still compete, and such that an 
official can retain his intelligence, his 
self-respect, and as much of the re- 
spect of his boys as he is otherwise 
entitled to. 


I believe we must re-define amateur 
standing. It is essentially a matter 


of the spirt in which a sport is ap- 


proached. I can’t see why Coach 
Zuppke cannot play tennis purely for 
the sport of it, nor why Walter John- 
son during the winter might not en- 
gage in a neighborly game of Volley 
Ball out in that town in Kansas with 
the salty name, with some of the local 
business men, without either being a 
professional in that game, or pro- 
fessionalizing the men who play the 
game with him. If the colleges 
don’t want their football stars playing 
baseball for money during the sum- 
mer, why wouldn’t it be an excellent 
idea for them to say just that, in their 
rules, without involving what some kid 
teams may do in Oshkosh or Kokomo, 
in the matter at all? Why cut down 
the whole forest to get a tree that is 
infected with scale? And it is 
neither impossible nor unprecedented 
that offenses be classified into mis- 
demeanors and high crimes, with 
penalties scaled according to the grav- 
ity of the offense, rather than exact- 
ing capital punishment for the fellow 
who heaves a ripe tomato through the 
window no less than the man who 
burns the old peoples’ home. 
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Leather Top—Basketball Shoe 


The buffed green rubber sole of your shoe sticks when 
you want to stop and does not slip when you want to start 
quickly. When you finish winning that game, and the 
next, and the next, your shoes—the same ones you started 
the season with—are still going strong. The top is of.elk 
leather which stands the racket and that good green sole 
is not only vulcanized fast, but stitched on as well. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices — 787 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices 


Chicago—31 S. Franklin St. Milwaukee—85 Buffalo, St. 
St. Paul—371 Sibley St. St. Louis—1105 Washington Ave. 


Lambertville Rubber Co., 26 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
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Questions and Answers 


Many Unusual Plays Occur Each Year in Football Which Require 
Quick Decisions on the Part of the Officials 


Q.—A peculiar play occurred in our 
game last week and the ruling of the 
official that the play was legal cost us 
the game. We were on the Red 
team’s 30-yard line with the score 
tied and elected to try for a place- 
ment kick from field. Our quarter- 
back dropped back to receive the ball 
preparatory to holding it so that our 
half-back could kick it. Our center 
made a rather erratic pass back and 
the quarter-back took a little too long 
in handling the ball to place it prop- 
erly for the kick. It seems that the 
delay enabled a guard on the de- 
fensive side to break through and 
rush back and kick the ball out of the 
holder’s hands before our half-back 
could make his attempt for a field 
goal. The ball bounded past our last 
man, who was the half-back that was 
electing to kick the goal, and, with our 
team, facing the other direction, it 
was no trick for the guard to pick up 
the bounding ball and run some 
seventy yards for a touchdown before 
we could realize what had happened. 
After a short consultation among the 
three officials, the referee decided to 
allow the touchdown—this score caus- 
ing our defeat. This is the first time 
in my twelve years of coaching that 
I have heard of any such play and it 
certainly seems unfair to allow a score 
on the play I have described. Would 
like your opinion of the play. 

A.—The play as you describe it is 
indeed a peculiar one and I really be- 
lieve about the oddest one that has 
ever ‘been brought to my attention. 
However, under the rules, the referee 
was absolutely right in allowing the 
touchdown as the ball certainly was 
not a “loose ball” as it was in posses- 
sion of the player holding it. Since 
the player was in position to hold it 
for a_ kick, the guard breaking 
through and kicking the ball could 
not be penalized for a rough play pro- 
vided he did not touch the holder with 
his foot while making the kick that 
he later recovered. The officials evi- 
dently ruled the play just the same as 
any ball that might be batted out of 
the arms of a player who is not hold- 
ing securely enough—this occurring 
before the ball has been declared 
“dead” by the referee is certainly a 
“free ball.” 

Q.—A team “fair catches” on its 
opponent’s 30 yard line and elects to 


By Frank Lane 








If you do not agree with Mr. 
Lane’s decisions, write him at 
the following address: Mr. 
Frank C. Lane, Care The Put- 
nam-Hooker Co., 105 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
write the editor. If you have 
any questions on football or 
basketball plays, Mr. Lane will 
answer them in his column in 
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try for a placement kick for the three 
points that will give them in all proba- 
bility a victory as this play occurred 
with the score 0-0 in the closing min- 
utes of the fourth period. B team 
lines up behind the ten yard restrain- 
ing line, but A team player makes a 
poor kick that rolls off to one side and 
another A team player recovers. Since 
the kick did not go the required ten 
yards to enable A team player legally 
to retain the ball, the referee brought 
the ball back to the 30-yard line giving 
A team another kick at goal and this 
time the kick was successful scoring 
three points and B team was defeated 
3-0. Here is a play that is apparently 
unfair for the A team while not only 
making a poor kick recovers the ball 
because another A team player who 
is really an offside player (not being 
eligible to recover the ball until it has 
gone ten yards) recovers the ball and 
under the ruling of the official is 
allowed to try again for a field goal 
which on the second attempt is made 
and wins the game. Does this seem 
right? 

A.—At first glance the play and its 
ruling you have described would seem 
rather lop-sided in favor of the A 
team but you have overlooked a very 
important item. If the player on A 
team got the ball after it had gone 
eight yards, didn’t the players on the 
receiving side really have a better 
chance to secure the ball as it rolled 
within two yards of their restraining 
line and they certainly were not forced 
to wait to see how far the ball would 
go before being allowed to secure the 
ball. It seems that the alertness of 


the A team player made the recovery 
of the ball possible as he probably 
had to go twice as far to secure the 
ball as any player on the B team. 


However, I will grant you that should 
a play of this kind decide a big game 
in the East, that, in all probability, 
there would be a ruling handed down 
for the following season that would 
make it necessary for the kicking 
team to put the ball in play by scrim- 
mage in the event of the failure to 
kick goal and a recovery of the ball 
as in the play you mention. 

Q.—A team kick off out of bounds 
twice and simultaneously a player on 
B team clips an A team player on 
the 30 yard line. What would be your 
ruling on this play? 

A.—The B team would be given the 
ball at a point 25 yards in the rear 
of the spot where the clipping took 
place—in this instance you mention, 
B team would secure the ball on their 
own 5-yard line, “first down and ten 
to go”— 

Q.—A team player upon receiving 
the kickoff attempts to make a lateral 
pass to a teammate but that player 
advances too quickly before he has 
received the ball and the play is really 
a forward pass. What is the ruling 
on such a play? 

A.—For making a forward pass 
from a play that has not originated 
from a scrimmage the passing team is 
penalized a down and a loss of 15 
yards. The ball should be brought 
back to the spot from where such an 
illegal pass had been made and the 
penalty inflicted from that spot. 

Q.—The halfback on the Red team 
carries the ball out of bounds on the 
25-yard line and is tackled and 
roughly handled by the defensive side 
a point parallel to the 18-yard line. 
The umpire penalized the defensive 
team 15 yards for the foul and gave 
the Red team the ball on its opponent’s 
83-yard line. Was this correct? 

A.—The referee is probably the one 
that committed the error though all 
officials are responsible by penalizing 
the offending side from other than the 
point at which the fouled player had 
crossed the side lines. Instead of the 
ball being given to the Red team on 
its opponent’s 3-yard line, it should 
have been placed on the 10-yard line. 

Q.—A team punts and while the ball 
is in the air, the referee discovers B 
team half-back slugging and he imme- 
diately blows his whistle. B team’s 
safety man, attempting to catch the 
ball, fumbles and A team’s right end 
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picks up ball and runs for touchdown. 
Can A team refuse the penalty for THE SCIENCE OF BASKETBALL 
slugging and take a touchdown on the 
play? The referee refused to allow By Dr. W. E. Meanwell 
the score but we (A team) thought Coach, University of Wisconsin 
we had a right to refuse the penalty 
at any time it would be to our advan- 
tage to do so. 


A.—The referee was both right and 
wrong in the instance you mention, 
right, because he refused to allow the 
touchdown as he had blown his 
whistle which automatically rules the 
ball “dead” and which necessitated 
that the ball be brought back to the 
spot of the foul and then after penal- Bound in full cloth, 400 pages 6 x 8 inches, 120 illustrations 


izing B team the required yardage, it including 32 action half tones. Technique of passes, shots, pivots 
, : and defense illustrated by action photos of well-known players. 
would be A team’s ball. However the 80 diagrams of plays. Two full new chapters on the criss-cross, 
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EWSPAPERS, spectators and opponents are 
quick to comment on the appearance of a 
team. Prospective students are particularly crit- 
ical of the equipment their future Alma Mater 
provides. 
Good loaking, high quality uniforms are an invest- 
ment in good will—and good play. They improve 
the players’ morale, and inspire greater respect for 
the school. 
' Rawlings has long been noted for combining bet- 
ej | ter fit, finer appearance and honest materials into 
¥ , the highest quality equipment made. Our new 
' j g knitting mills permitting complete manufacturing 
\\ in our own plant offer perfect matching and better 
delivery in addition to other Rawlings advantages. 
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Chats With Coaches 


DITORIAL comment on athletics is interesting because 

it shows what the men who are very largely re- 
sponsible for shaping public opinion are thinking about 
football and the other sports. While some editors are 
concerned because football is popular, for the most part 
the newspapers are friendly toward school and college 
athletics. 

The following editorial was taken from the Duluth, 
Minn., Herald, August 24, 1925: 

“Griffith, Commissioner of Athletics for the Big Ten 
council, urges greater participation in athletics. He asks 

if ‘any religious or political meeting could attract 77,000 
persons to sit in a driving rain for two hours as was the 
case at the last Yale-Harvard game.’ 

“He’s quite right in the facts, but it is nothing to boast 
about. It is not a selling talk to the intelligent. If 77,000 
persons will sit in the rain to see a football game while 
only seventy-seven will sit to see or hear something worth 
while, it is a matter for humiliation. There is real differ- 
ence between a liking for athletics and the craze for 
athletics.” 

The statement quoted above was not made in the spirit 
of boasting but was intended as a statement of fact. 
There can be no question but that our people of today are 
tremendously interested in athletics, especially football. 
Because that is so, a great many people condemn the 
game. The Journal believes that it is more sensible to 
accept the view that since our people are enthusiastic over 
football those of us who believe in the game should do 
everything possible to improve athletics in general to the 
end that they may serve society as much as possible. 


Dr. Samuel P. Capen of the University of Buffalo has 
been quoted by a number of editors recently because of 
the following statement: 


MOST SERIOUS EVIL COLLEGES HAVE TO CONTEND 
WITH IS ATHLETICS 


By Dr. Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo 


“The most serious evil that the colleges have to contend 
with is the present status of athletics. It has become 
the principal industry of the colleges and no intellectual 
attainment can compete with it. 

“It has also become a very expensive proposition for our 
colleges, because of three big factors. The first of these 
is that in seeking players of rare physical endowment it 
entails dishonesty, as boys are hired to go to college to 
play on teams, in spite of subterfuges to hide this fact. 

“The second factor is the athletic coaches. It is known 
that they receive more than professors in many cases. I 
consider the typical coach an example of evolutionary re- 
tardation. 

“A third item is the cost of the paraphernalia used in 
connection with athletics, not the least of these being the 
college stadium, toward which millions of dollars are given 
each year. As the athletic system is carried on by joint 
bodies of alumni and students, the colleges are unable to 
control them, so that any effort to make colleges a real 

institution will be retarded.” 

A great many people will disagree with Dr. Capen’s 
statement that no intellectual attainment can compete with 
athletics. The alumni and general public manifest more 
interest in football than some of the other departments 
in the university but if that is true it is not as it should 
be, it is pertinent to inquire whether we should blame 
football or rather critcize the alumni and public. Certain 
it is that the alumni spent at least four years in their 
colleges where they were required to do academic work. 
If these same men were not taught to respect learning as 
much as Dr. Capen would have them respect it, is it 


sensible to blame football? Of course, there is some cheat- 
ing in the matter of hiring players. But there is not 
nearly so much of this as Dr. Capen or the public imagines 
and there will be less as time goes on. It is an indication 
of weakness, however, to suggest that football be dis- 
continued because there is some unfair practice connected 
with football. Since Dr. Capen suggests that the coach 
is an example of evolutionary retardation it may be as- 
sumed that he is somewhat prejudiced. The football 
coaches of the country for the most part are college 
graduates, they are respectable and law abiding citizens 
and they are doing a good piece of work by improving 
manners and morals through the medium of athletics. It 
is unfair to condemn them as a class because now and 
then a man with low ideals has been employed by some 
college to coach football. 

Dr. Capen is further alarmed because so much money 
is spent for athletics. It has been estimated that this 
year the country will spend in round numbers ten million 
dollars for football. This looks like a startling sum but 
when it is recalled that the United States is a big country 
with one hundred and fifteen million people and that 
these people spend each year $2,760,000,000 for tobacco, 
soft drinks, ice cream and chewng gum, the ten million 
dollars spent for football pales into insignificance. 


This editorial recently appeared in the Springfield, IIl., 
Register: 
THE PROPER PLACE FOR FOOTBALL 


“Few persons would like to see athletic competition be- 
tween the colleges abandoned but only a minority of those 
who attend and support them will find fault with the effort 
now being made by some of the leading universities to re- 
duce these activities to their proper place in the general 
scheme of college life. 

“Harvard, Yale and Princeton, as the Indianapolis News 
says, are no longer the ‘big three’ in the sense that they 
used to be, but they certainly are setting good example 
in retiring football from the unduly prominent part it has 
played as a college activity. 

“The number of games has been reduced from ten to 
seven although the ten-game schedule was short as com- 
pared with that of some other colleges. At Yale the 
practice season has been shortened, the players not report- 
ing until late in September instead of right after Labor 
day as has been the custom. The first game will be played 
October 3. 


“The best indication, however, is in the strict enforce- 
ment of scholarship test. Last spring the captain of the 
Yale football team was compelled to resign because he 
was not up in his studies. Lindley, who had stroked the 
University crew for two years without losing a race, met 
with a similar fate. 

“Young men must be made to realize that there is 
something more important in a college course than the 
winning of football games and boat races, and the in- 
culeation of this view will have a tendency to remove 
many of the objectionable features of college contests 
including the tendency toward professionlism. 

“There is really nothing primarily inconsistent between 
scholarship and athletics unless the latter is given undue 
prominence. No one would like to see the games abolished 
but everybody would like to see scholarship improved and 
placed on a higher plane in the minds of the students 
and the public.” 


The well informed know that throughout the colleges 
the scholarship of the varsity athletes is above that of the 
average in their institutions. The man who now and then 
witnesses a football game notes the tremendous interest 
that the students and alumni show over the contest and 
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he sees how hard the players strive for victory and is 
apt to reach the conclusion that the students are neglect- 
ing their academic work. Opinions that are not based 
on facts when expressed often do a great deal of damage. 
Most of the criticisms against football would not be made 
if those making them would take the trouble to ascertain 
the facts. What is needed in college and school athletics 
today more than anything else is a scientific survey. If 
such a survey were made and the facts published, most 
of those who condemn athletics would be disarmed. 

The following editorial was taken from the New York 
City Graphic: 

WHAT COLLEGE IS GOOD FOR 


“The President of Yale University thinks his-students 
spend too much time away from their studies. He says 
he is going to work on plans for getting them to devote 
more attention to books. This means that they must spend 
less time at functions and fraternity affairs. 

“Dr. Angell is an elderly man and a wise man. But he 
must realize that it is impossible to FORCE attention. 
If books DO NOT interest his young men and if athletics 
DO interest them, there is nothing wrong with the young 
men or with athletics. There IS something wrong with 
the books. 

“Nothing is worth learning that does not fit a student 
to be a better citizen of his community and of his nation. 
Nothing teaches the obligations of citizenship better than 
CONTACT with alert, virile men. 

“Yale has been a great college because it has offered 
opportunities for such contacts, not only in classrooms, 
but elsewhere on the campus. That Dr. Angell proposes 
to change this cannot be taken seriously.” 


Certainly Dr. Angell does not believe that the way to 
induce students to become more interested in their books 
is by curtailing or abolishing athletics. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that the students of today or any other 
day would transfer their enthusiasm from the football 
field to the class room if football were to be discontinued. 
It is popular to attack men and institutions that are suc- 
cessful and we may expect that so long as football is 
popular it will be viewed with suspicion. 


An editorial on “Social Caste and Eligibility” appeared 
in the Seattle Post Intelligencer, September 12, 1925. 


“Sir Ernest Bain, a distinguished Englishman, says 
American universities are ‘mad’ over sports. He was dis- 
tressed to find that a ‘stadium’ for athletic sports is a 
source of great pride to students, and the ‘master of sport’ 
(by which he meant what we call the coach) was more 
highly paid than the master of physics or English. 


“His depression is very English. His information also 
is a bit out of date. ‘The town butcher,’ he says, ‘is per- 
mitted to enroll in a university and play on the football 
team.’ 

“Not nowadays, unless his enrollment is regular. We do 
not think Sir Ernest objects to the butcher becoming a 
university student, if qualified. That would be a variety 
of snobbery which has disappeared from England as com- 
pletely as from the United States. Sir Ernest is thinking 
of the old days, when the butcher played without undue 
familiarity with other aspects of university life. Those 
days are gone. To play now, the butcher must be eligible. 
So must the iceman—witness the sad case of Mr. Grange, 
who, if we are correctly informed, is spending his days 
and nights now in the study of railroad economics in 
Urbana, instead of delivering ice in Wheaton. 

“There is, thank God, no caste in sports in this country. 
The college boy who earns his living is now ‘the’ college 
boy; he is in a great majority. But there is, in college 
sports, ‘eligibility,’ and a tough element of sport it is. 
Many an eager lad will be permanently on the side-lines 
this fall, because he knew all about college except his 
studies.” 


A great many people frequently suggest that our sports 
should be patterned after the English system. This can 
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never be in America so long as we retain our ideas of 
democracy. Over there the colleges are populated with 
rich men’s sons. Here any boy who is willing to work 
can get an education and a surprisingly large number of 
the college athletes are working their way through school. 
A man who would have us emulate the English systems 
either does not believe in American institutions or does 
not know what he is talking about. 


The editor of the New Orleans, La., Item contributes 
the following: 


ATHLETIC INTEMPERANCE 


“Because athletics takes you into the open air and de- 
velops muscles that tend to fail for lack of use in the 
confinement that is a penalty of much city life, it isn’t 
necessary to regard athletics as an unmixed blessing. Not, 
at least, as practised. Intemperance can stigmatize base- 
ball-playing like boozing. As much room for gluttony 
is in tennis as in turkey. Body-building can be pushed 
to extremes as harmful as the amusement of body- 
destroying. 

“The Journal of the American Medical Association hangs 
up a warning. The average business man, it says, exer- 
cises spasmodically, and then overdoes it. If his exercise 
is golf, it is 36 holes on Saturday and Sunday, instead of 
18; if tennis, it is five or six sets morning and afternoon; 
if it be a cross-country hike, there are too many hills and 
too much distance in his jaunt. All of which cause heart- 
tire. 


“As there is no fool like an old fool, the editorial 
quickly turns from warning the business men, who are 
set in their sins, to warning the children, for whom there 
is always hope. Competitive athletics was practically con- 
fined to the colleges, ten years or more ago, where boys 
had almost reached maturity. Now it has spread to the 
preparatory schools, where youth is still developing. ‘The 
larger the boy, without regard to his age, the more the 
athletic trainer and captain corral him for physical stunts 
and competitive strains. A boy who has grown rapidly to 
oversize may not have developed his heart to fit his bulk.’ 

“The writer adds: ‘Many fine, sturdy lads are damaged 
by high school athletics.’ 

“Even in college, the football athlete ‘acquires an hy- 
pertrophied heart and hence an increased systolic blood 
pressure, which makes him uncomfortable mentally and 
physically ‘foul’ (as he terms it) as soon as his athletic 
life ceases. 

“In practically all colleges and in some schools, physical 
and medical examinations are made of each boy and youth 
before he is accepted and trained for any special branch of 
athletics, and the diseased or damaged hearts are elimi- 
nated. But what medical examination of a boy or a youth 
can exactly determine his reserve heart strength? 

“The editoral urges ‘that all competitive athletics should 
be graded to the average endurance for the AGE of the 
boy. The distance of the run and the length of the boat 
race should be kept down to the figure that is perfectly 
safe for well hearts at the given AGE. Acute heart strain 
is not of infrequent occurrence in training for athletics.’ 

“This age of ours has been called ‘crazy’ about so many 
things that it can stand the strain of being called ‘athletic- 
crazy.’ We should get back to normal. Outdoor sports 
can be followed without making a spree of them. We 
can be temperate, even in living a temperate life.” 

Of course, many school boys are injured physically by 
participating in school athletics but that is to be ex- 
pected when it is realized that possibly three or four 
million boys engage each year in some kind of athletic 
competition. The point, however, is that more are bene- 
fited than injured. This does not mean that the coach 
should not jealously guard the health and physical wel- 
fare of the boys in his charge. No self respecting coach 
wants to use a man on his team if he believes that the 
boy should not, for his own good, compete. There is 
more danger, however, that the youth of this day will 
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become soft and impotent than that he will punish him- 
self too much in athletics. 

The Dubuque, Iowa, Journal, located near the Uni- 
versity that has abolished intercollegiate athletics, con- 
tains the following editorial: 


ATHLETICS FOR ALL 


“With the opening of colleges for their new year 
prospects in athletics, especially football, form a chief 
theme for discussion as usual. And also, as usual, 
criticism is heard concerning the alleged disproportionate 
time devoted to sports by students. The charge has also 
been revived that only a comparatively few of the young 
men engage actively in athletics, the great majority 
obtaining their physical exercise solely through the use 
of their lungs while rooting from the grandstand. 

“While these criticisms come principally from those 
not intimately familiar with college life, they formerly 
contained some truth but are becoming less applicable 
each year to America’s leading educational institutions. 
The new policy of ‘athletics for all,’ now generally in 
vogue, has effected much improvement. Under its opera- 
tion all students are encouraged to take up some form 
of systematic physical training. As to the accusation 
that sport seems to be emphasized more than scholar- 
ship, the outside public naturally sees little of the aca- 
demic activities as compared with the more spectacular 
side of college exemplified in the games attracting thou- 
sands of spectators. The football season, too, is brief, 
occupying only about eight weeks, but attracting extra- 
ordinary attention while it is in progress. 

“The annual report of the graduate manager of ath- 
letics at Yale University, just made to the president and 
faculty, calls attention to the ‘athletics for all’ program 
and its practical success. Last year Yale had more 
victories in all forms of competition than ever before. 
Of 3,789 students, 2,576 reported regularly for practice 
twice a week in some branches of athletics. This un- 
usually large participation is attributed to the numerous 
interclass competitions. Naturally only a few in a big 
college can aspire to represent it in contests with other 
institutions, but the opportunity is open to all to engage 
in some form of wholesome exercise with an element of 
competition and it is encouraging to find so many doing 
so.” 
With the development of physical education in the 

schools and colleges more and more boys are being en- 
rolled in athletics. Approximately fifty per cent of the 
college men in America receive some athletic training 
each year and possibly fifteen per cent of the public 
school boys are given adequate physical education. The 
work of getting more and more boys to enroll in athletics 
should continue. At the same time we should not be 
misled into believing that the results will be accom- 
plished by curtailing or abolishing inter-institutional 
athletics. The fact that 2,576 out of 3,789 Yale students 
reported twice each week for practice in some form of 
athletics shows that it is possible to promote intercollegi- 
ate and intramural athletics successfully at the same 
time. 


The following editorial taken from the Dallas, Texas, 
News, touches upon a subject which should concern every 
coach: 


FOOTBALL ETIQUETTE FOR THE ROOTING 
SECTION 


“The behavior of football crowds in collegiate games 
of the Southwest has undoubtedly improved within the 
last ten or fifteen years. This is remarkable, consider- 
ing that the contests have gained in keenness and in 
patronage tremendously. It is remarkable, too, consid- 
ering the really heavy prices which are now charged for 
admission to moderately convenient seats. Ordinarily 


when a man pays two or three dollars for an athletic 
diversion he feels of a mind to voice his feelings in unre- 
strained fashion, assuming that it is a commercial rather 
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than a sporting relation which he bears to the enter- 
tainment. 

“In the main the colleges have deliberately cultivated 
the spirit of fair play in the grand stands. It is altogether 
the finest development in connection with football in this 
part of the country, and it bears the seed of hope—the 
hope that the game will ultimately be regenerated with 
fair play in the business office and throughout the whole 
process of getting together, training and exhibiting a 
game. In the East, it seems, the grandstands sometimes 
are rough. Syracuse University has found it well to 
print and to hand to each patron of its games a request: 

“*The teams who come here to play and the officials 
who conduct our games are the guests of the uni- 
versity. We owe it to Syracuse and to ourselves to 
see that they are treated at all times and under all 
circumstances with the utmost courtesy and consid- 
eration. In this connection all spectators are urged 
to co-operate in seeing that the following suggestions 
are observed: 

“*], Please refrain from all personal remarks ad- 
dressed to the players, the bench or the officials. 

“<2. It is inevitable that some of the decisions 
should be close. You may not agree with the cor- 
rectness of some of them, but the officials are in a 
better position to see them than any spectator can 
be. Please do not attempt to “ride” the officials or 
comment on their decisions.’ 

“We are not told how successful Syracuse is in 
obtaining acquiescence in the suggestions.” 

The Johnstown, New York, Post gives us a bit of 
history relative to athletics that is very much worth 
reading: 


SAVE YOUR MEN 


by using modern training methods. 





Now is the time when injuries wreck 
teams. Don’t let injuries handicap you. 


YOUR SUCCESS 


depends to a great extent upon keeping your 
men in playing condition. 


SEND FOR 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 
METHODS 


by D. M. BULLOCK 


Head Trainer — University of Illinois 


Price $2.50 
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THE APPEAL OF ATHLETICS 


“The exhibition of man’s physical prowess in games 
of skill and endurance has been the outstanding feature 
of athletics and sports throughout history. Although 
athletics have passed through many phases during the 
centuries since the Olympic games 2,500 years ago when 
Greece was in her prime, the main appeal continues the 
same today as then. It brought about the revival of 
the Olympian games at the Pan-American exhibition at 
Buffalo in 1901 and which continue today in various 
countries of the world. 


“Athletics attain greatest distinction among amateurs 
where the chief reward is the glory of personal achieve- 
ment and the applause of the multitude. It was inevi- 
table, however, that professionalism should creep into 
athletics and sports, where contestants compete for mone- 
tary compensation and where athletics have assumed the 
nature of commercial enterprises. Such is professional 
baseball today which is culminating this week in the 
World Series. In professional athletics physical skill and 
prowess remain, but they have been commercialized as 
well. 

“The love of competitive achievement seems instinctive 
in the human race. It may, indeed, be considered an 
important factor in our civilization. In the early days of 
the race, strength and endurance were matters of life 
and death. Superior physical development and skill gave 
an extraordinary advantage to individuals possessing 
them. Then came invention and mechanics, the spear 
and other weapons, until physical superiority in ath- 
letic competition assumed the form of harmless contests, 
instead of a struggle in which the fittest survived. 


“After the fall of Rome, the mantle of physical 
prowess which that nation had inherited from the Greeks, 
fell upon the sturdy shoulders of the Norseman, whose 
chief glory was in his individual capacity to bear un- 
flinchingly the stress and strain of contests and the 
elements. They carried the currents through the Dark 
Ages. From Greek, Roman and Norse sources the spirit 
of athletics was transmited to the hardy Anglo-Saxons, 
who in turn brought it to Virginia and New England. 
Here it is today being exemplified in baseball, football 

and other forms of athletic sports.” 








T. P. SMITH, Publisher, Urbana, Ill. 
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Either 
Valve 
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Stem 
Bladder 


The 
Original 
18 Piece 

Basket 

Ball 





Basket Ball Equipment 
Special Matched Uniforms 


For Immediate Delivery 


Write for New 
Fall and Winter Catalog No. 425 


Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Soccer, Gym, Field 
Hockey, Archery, Fencing, etc. 


Address School and College Dept. 


Leacock Sporting Goods Co. 
921 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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How to Be an 
Athlete 


_" 
C. E. Hammett—C. L. Lundgren 
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xiv-+313 pages, 166 illustrations. Sin- 
gle copies postpaid, $4.00. The usual 
discount will be allowed to schools 
and dealers. 


How to Play Football, Basketball Baseball and 
Tennis, Track and Field: 100 Yard Dash, 220, 
440, Distance Runs, High Hurdles, Low Hur- 
dles, Pole Vault, Broad Jump, High Jump, 
Shot Put, the Discus and the Hammer. The 
play of each position described separately with 
Diet, Training Schedules and First Aid Treat- 
ment. 

A LARGE SECTION DEVOTED TO 
COMPETENT AND RESOURCE- 
FUL INSTRUCTION IN 


FOOTBALL 


FROM FUNDAMENTALS TO 
COMPLEX STRATEGY 


THE PLAY OF EACH POSITION 
SIGNALS, KICKS, TRAINING 
OFFENSE AND DEFENSE 
WITH NEARLY 100 
DIAGRAMS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Bosten New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 














COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Meanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Raycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


Basketball Reprint 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 
The following articles are now available: 


CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 

Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formations (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 

K. L. Wilson 

F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 

Ralph Jones 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 
To non subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6922 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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These Champions Demand Real Keds 


NDEPENDENT champions of Missouri— 

and they wear Keds! Here is another fast 
basketball team that is not content with any 
ordinary canvas rubber-soled shoes, but in- 
sists on genuine Keds. The Shine-Alls not 
only demand real Keds for themselves, but 
warmly recommend Keds to other basketball 
players. They wear Keds because of their 
lasting strength, their easy comfort, and their 
clinging floor-grip. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 





Three new features make Keds better than 
ever this year—slim shank, strong instep stay, 
and inside cushion rubber heel seat. Keds are 
constantly being improved—no wonder they 
lead the field! 

For every indoor sport—basketball, hand- 
ball, gym—there is a suitable style of Keds. 
When you ask for Keds, be sure you get Keds. 
Look for the name Keds on the shoe, and get 
genuine Keds, made only by 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors. 


We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 





Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
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